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MIND, MIRACLE, AND MACHINE 

an interview with Chanceiior D. O. Hebb 



by STUART GILMAN 



Dr. Donald 0. Hebh loos, named Chan- 
cellor by the Board of Governors, 9 Mafch 
J970^ This itTttefview took place last year. 

Reporter: I guess the best way to start off is 
to ask you if you’d -like to bring us up to date 
on your research here at McGill, 
iflebb: Sure, that’s easy. I’m not doing any 
research. I haven’t done any research for years. 
Reporter: What are you doing? 

Hebb: Well, answering crackpot letters. 
Reporter: Like? 

'Hebb: Like this. Here’s a bird writing an 
• 1,800-page volume. He’s going to send me a 
pre-publication copy of it. It differs totally from 
my approach, but he expects me to read 
through it, and criticize it. Not only that, he 
expects that I welcome this opportunity. 
Reporter: He expects you to be honoured. 
Hebb: Yes. 

Reporter: What is your response to thfis? Do 
you do it? . * 

Hebb: There’s a problem with this sort of 
thing. Chances are very small, but there is the 
historic record of people who have really come 
up with something radically different from 
what other people are already thinking, and 
it turned out, by God, they were right. Mendel, 
of course, is one case, in genetics. And there 
are plenty Others. And so, even if you know 
the chances are 100 to 1, or 1,0Q0 to 1, or 
higher, that this is not what it is claimed to 



be by the author, still you have to be damned 
careful about dealing with it. What I try to 
do is sample a little bit and see if there’s any 
sign of genius. Whether I’ve turned down gefi- 
iuses in the past, I don’t know, -I' don’t think 
so. Butdf you^expect to master their ideas, you 
get nothing else done. Because people that do 
this sort of thing are all bright as hell. They 
work up an elaborate scheme, armored against 
criticism. They’ve made it plausible, they’ve 
brightened.it up wherever possible, so that it’s 



hard to find any chinks, and to really master 
what they’re saying, so that you can. really 
provide cogent criticism, takes a lot of time. - 
Reporter: I read your article on introspection 
as a hallucination, in Psychology- Today. Is that 
what you’re doing now? Articles? -- 

Hebb: That was a chapter'.of a_book that I’ve 
been working on, off and on, for a considerable 
time. The magazine wrote and wanted.,an arti- 
cle. To get them off my back, I said, “I haven’t 
time, but if you want to look at a part of a 
book I’m writing, and perhaps modify it foi* 
your uses, this would be fine.” And they went 
ahead and used it. It’s compressed by about 
a quarter, but they did a magnificent job. 

' conlintud page 2 
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^Hebb/from page I 
Reporter: What’s the book about? 

Hebb: Well, the human mind, the soul, various 
aspects of' thought, perception, motion, the 
nature of man, the evolutionary nature of man, 
the evolution of behaviour, intelligence, that 
sort of thing. Looking at man from an evolu- 
tionary point of view shows you things that 
you don’t see if you just study man. Social and 
clinical psychologists very often have studied 
human beings only. The trouble with this is, 
that we grow up with human beings, and some . 
things become so common and we’re so used 
to them that we don’t see them anymore. We 
don’t observe them as we might from a 
different perspective. But if we try to look at 
man as a product of evolution, try to see him 
in the perspective ‘of the laboratory rat, and 
the cat, and the dog, jmd the monkey and the 
ape, and so on, and try to trace the develop- 
ment— iif those circumstance sometimes you 
see things about man that haven’t been seen 
before.'For example, you probabjy know that 
from Hobbe on (there isn’t really much before 
that), man has been regarded as intrinsically 
selfish, nothing else. Any altruism, any gener- 
osity, is beaten into the human child during 
growth. He’s trained to be polite. He’s trained 
to be generous. If, at maturity, "he isn’t, there’s 
ostracism. There are various means of dealing 
with him. But evolutionary investigation shows 
that this is a false notion. Not that man is solely 
altruistic. He’s selfish too. But you can trace 
altruism. There are signs of it in the dog (none 
in the 7at). The pet dog will look after the 
family, even at the cost of being punished if 
he does it. We had a dog that wouldn’t allow 
us to go in swimming. He’d go in and pull 
us out, even though we’d slap him, punish him, 
try to drive him away with stones. In the chim- , 
panzee and in the porpoise, there is evidence 
of an overwhelming tendency in certain cir- 
cumstances to go to the aid of another animal. 
The chimpanzee with food can’t stand the 
begging of another chimpanzee without food,r 
for example. It may make him awful mad. He 
isn’t being sweet and generous about it. Biit-, 
he can’t stand it. He may come to the point . 
where he’ll throw the food at the other chim- 
panzee. He’s so mad that he throws it, but still'' 
he’s handing it over. 

When I used to work with chimpanzees, a 
long time ago, I made a model of a chimpanzee 
head in clay because I wanted to see if the 
animal would be more interested in a three-di- 
mensional object than in a photograph. 
(There’s very little response of a chimpanzee 
to a photograph). So L made a model of an 
adult. And after everybody in the lab had had 
their crack at helping me to model |t, I took 
it up one day in my hand and walked up to 
the animal cages. The animals were terrijiedl 
A good third of them were terrified. They were 
all very frightened. Some defecated, screamed, 
urinated, ran to geif out of sight of this horrible 
object. There’s one up there, see, on the wall. 
That’s a death mask of a chimpanzee. That 
was an equally terrifying object. Well, it draws 
attention to sortiething psychologists have been 
forgetting in human beings (although it’s well 
known): the disturbance at the sight of a major 
operation, at the sight of a dead body, at the 
sight of parts of a dead body. Anybody that 
doesn’t believe that human beings are afhiid 
or violently disturbed emotionally by a dead 
body, or parts of a dead body, should tiy to 
carry a dissected arm, an arm off a corpse, on 
the subway. He’d find out that he’s dealing 
with something very violent. It isn’t just fear 
of death, as such, because we see an equally 
strong reaction at the sight of. a major opera- 
tion, the sight of blood, and so on. 'There was 
a beautiful color movie of a heart operation. 



Now, this was the opposite of death, because 
this was keeping the man alive. No fear at- 
tached to this. But the movie laid them in the 
aisles! A couple of people fainted, and others 
got out in time to avoid fainting. Well, we d 
forgotten about those things. 

Reporter; What’s behind that kind of reaction? 
Hebb; Well, you see, you’re asking now abopt 
the explanation, which is difficult. I ve made 
some suggestions as to what it is, but they re 
not very good. Nobody else has studied it ex- 
cept me, as far as I know. That came about - 
because of my working with the chimpanzees. 

(I tried to suggest some possible explanations 
in a book I wrote, mind you, published twenty 
years ago. The Organization of Behaviour .) There s 
a kind of conflict that can be set up, a combi- 
nation of things that shouldn’t go together, or 
tha^ haven’t gone together in the past. But the 
trouble is, you can’t specify just what things 
will be disturbing. Or, an absence of something 
that has always been present— the coldness and 
the immo^)ility of the dead chimpanzee. You 
see, there are a number of these phenomena. 
One is the strong reaction human beings have 
to snakes. Now, I think it’s the lack of legs— 
movement where there should be no move- 
ment. Thc-animal flows through the grass; 
there’s apparently nothing propelling him, and 
yet he moves quite fast. 

The clearest evidence as to what might be 
going on seems to me to be in the observation 
that the baby chimpanzee (and I think it’s true 
of the human baby), is afraid of strangers— this 
is at about the age of 4 or 5 months, not before, 
and in a human baby, about the age of 6 or , 
7 months, not before. And the chimpanzee 
baby will show exactly the same reaction when 
a person familiar to it puts on another person’s 
coat. Now, Graham Townsend in his own 
clothing was loved by the chimpanzees. They 
just tried to get to him and be petted and fed ■ 
and so^on. Austin Reed, also. But then, in full 
sight of these infants, Graham Townsend took _ 
of his coat and put on Austin’s. And the chim- 
panzee babies were terrified. This was a conflict 
of .things that hadh’t gone together in the past. 

The trouble with this explanation is that you 
can’t specify just what kind of combination will 
produce that distrubance. This is all to say that 
. the biological approach to human beings isn’t 
a matter of making them identical with lower 
animals; it’s an attempt to see how they differ, 
what they’ve added. This can tell us, can show 
us things about human beings that we haven’t 
seen before, I think. 

Reporter; What’s the most important, or the 
characteristic that most distinguishes man on 
the evolutionary level? 

Hebb: I d say, beyond question, it’s language. 
There s no other animal that has language. I’ve 
proposed criteria elsewhere, but the human 
baby^ of two years old has something totally 
beyond the capacity of the adult chimpanzee, - 
the adult Indian elephant, other highly intelli- 
gent animals. This is because the chimpanzee 
has no more sign language that he has vocal 
language. It isn t a vocal ability. He hasn’t got 
sign language, anymore than he has vocal lan- 
guage. 

Reporter: How do you distinguish between 
conscious thought and introspection? Why isn’t 
conscious thought a hallucination, or a hallu- 
cinatory thing? ' 

Hebb: What other kind of thought is there? 
You see, there are two meanings to the word 
“conscious.” One, you can use “conscious” to 
refer to somebody that isn’t under an anaesthe- 
tic, and IS Wide-awake, and hasn’t been knocked 
on the head, and so on. Then the conscious 
processes, the conscious thought, the conscious 
activities are all the activities that keep him 



standing on his feet, and allow him to talk to 
you, and so on. That’s one use of the word 
“conscious.” The other use of the word “con- 
scious” is quite different. It’s Freud’s use. He 
didn’t invent it, Freud uses the word to refer 
to any thought you knovy about. Now, one 
thought says “my thoughts are consciousness 
and what they are conscious of are things out- 
side, of sights and sounds. I’m conscious of the 
environment.” The other says, “I am conscious 
of my co'nscioqsness. I ^am conscious of my 
thoughts.” And that article in P^chology Today 
was arguing, actually, that all our knowledge 
of our own thoughts, the ones we know about 
are not perceived directly. We don’t observe 
them directly, bat discover them by inference. 
You see, inference is a bigger element, or source 
of knowledge, than we somethimes think. If I 
hear a certain kind of noisfe,^here, I know some- 
thing’s falling off the table, even though I’m 
, not looking at the table. I hear a voice out 
there, and I know that my secretary’s still out 
there," T don’t see her, but I hear a noise, and 
from that, I infer that she’s there, or somebody 
else, or she’s talking on the phone. There are 
a lot of inferences that you m^e automatically. 
They’re so immediate that you don’t even real- 
ize you’rq doing any inferring. But I was trying 
to argue, actually, that there’s evidence for a 
long, long time that all you’re ever actually 
conscious of is sensations— hot of your thoughts. 

The people I referred to in that article, who 
thought they were describing their sensations, 
were describing the things that caused the sen- 
sation. “If it’s true that we doi?t really have 
consciousness of -our consciousness, if we don’t 
reailly introspect, , how is it that we do know 
a hell of a lot about* what’s going on in our 
own heads?” And 1 was trying to deal in that 
article with the mechanism ^>y which you 
might infer, or how you figure out what’s going 
on. Biit for forty years the evidence hasn’t been 
challenged that there’s really no such thing as 
knowing what kind of thoughts you have. You 
may know your sensations, but even that, since 
1950, has been doubted. 

Reporter: So then, the psychologist also would 
.be inferring consciousness, or even inferring 
thoughts when he observes another human? 
Hebb: Quite so. And the argument is that it’s 
the same kind of inference in both cases. 
Reporter: Whether it’s the observer to the 
observed or the person to himself. 

Hebb: That’s right. And, in a way, you see, 
part of that argument was that in dealing with 
yourself, very often you see yourself as some- 
body else from a little bit away might see you 
so that you may simultaneously be yourself and 
watch yourself. 

Reporter: So where does the human get his 
confusion about mind-body? ^ 

Hebb: Confusion? That comes from common 
sense. “Cpmmon sense” is full of all kinds of 
things that aren’t true, as well as ones that arc 
true. If you look at the history of common, 
sense, you’ll find that it comes about around 
a hundred years after scientific discovery is 
made, which before had been a strange notion. 
It becomes a part of “common sense.” Every- 
body takes gravity for granted. . Gravity was a 
hell of a complex, puzzling theory when New- 
ton first proposed the general jaw of gravity. 
But 100, 200 years later, it is one of the things 
you take for granted. The fact that the earth 
is round has got into “common sense.” But also, 
a hell of a lot of nonsensical ideas and false 
theories get in' which take another couple 
hundred years to get rid of them. And if you 
hssume, as I think is reasonable, that the prob- 
lem of human behaviour is the most compli- 
cated problem there is anywhere— I You know, 
the problem of this piece of machinery inside 
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The mere fact 
of animal existence 
is a mirabie 

the head is incredible. There are about 10 
billion separate items in there, like transistors, 
all hooked up in a complex-way. In trying to 
unravel its operation no theory can be any^ing 
more than a first step, a preliminary look. But 
naturally, people that cook up theories have 
a way of r^arding them as being tiiie, and 
spread the do^rine. If it’s an attractive theory, 
that often means that it’s crazy enough. If it’s 
attractive in- that way, it’s likely to be widely 
bought. If you look at' Freudian theory right 
' now, you’ll see, I think, a good example. For 
the last ten years, the weak parts of Freud’s 
theory gradually have been abandoned by the 
psychiatrists and psychologists. But for the 
, literary critics, it’s gospel. Some of the histori- 
2 ms,- like Norman O. Brown, are begimtjng to 
write some god-awful stuff, taking for granted 
the absolute truth of Freud’s work. Now, some 
of Freud’s hypotheses— I want to be clear about 
this, beca\ue Freud was- a great man, and . the 
central part of his work is established beyond 
question— are, without question, right. But like 
any good scientist, he had some speculative 
notions, i^nd some of them were pretty far out. 
Reporter: Which would these be? 

' Hebb: Oh, such as the notion that everything 
is based on primitive sex, primitive sex ideas; 
the notion that there’s some relation between 
the miser and the constipated man; the. notion 
that the principal trouble with women is that 
they’ve got a penis envy, that they think 'they’ve 
been castrated; the notion that there aren’t 
> really any mistakes, any< mistake you make is 
malicious. There’s nb possibility of this piece 
of machinery dh my shoulders ever making 
mistakes!? TTiese things are silly. They were 
brilliant hypotheses, but they are not ones that 
have stood up. It’s this kind.. of nonsense that 
is now being believed as part of “common 
sense.’’ Little girls wint to sleep with their 
fathers?. Little boys want to sleep with their 



mothers? This kind , of junk,' yoti see, is getting 
to be common stnse. Eve^body knows! And 
when you ask where the confusion comes from, 
U isn’t as if the situation is obvious, it’s a hell 
of a complicated thing to try to work out. The 
kind of hypothesis that was worked with by 
Socrates was that he was possessed of a demon, 
and his demon caused him trouble at times. 
That’s not a stupid or an impossible theory. 
It’s essentially the basis of Christian theology; 
the demonic possession Qf the soul. Then we 
transfer gradually from that/ to Descartes and 
his idea that the body is a mechanism. But, 
since he couldn’t see how you could deal with 
things like free will, choice, and so on, he left 
the demon to handle some of the jobs and the 
machinery to handle the rest. The problem, 
really, of the last hundred years,'' has been try- 
ing more and more to see if we can think of 
the demon in the same terms as we do the rest 
of the body. That is, as machinery. But there 
are plenty of people, of course, scientists too, 
who believe in the demon. It would be wrong 
to be too dogmatic and say that they’re wrong 
. . . but! 

Reporter: You say that in your book you touch 
on the problem of the soul? Is that right? 
Hebb: I’m joking in using that term. The soul 
is a theory of mind. It’s a theory of how people 
behave, of free will, and of morals and so on. 
The th.cory in this case says that such behaviour 
is determined by some kind of entity that can 
then leave the lx>dy, p>erha{)s even during life, 
and wander around, surveying the rest of the 
landscape, and then come back. This is one 
theory, of behaviour. I’m working on a theory 
(whidi I happen to believe, but I’m not going 
to be dogmatic and say that there isn’t such 
a thing), that the complexity of brain function 
can account for the paradoxical problems of 
human beings. You see, fundamentally, the 
mere fact of existence, and certainly of aniirial 
existence, is a bloody miracle. This existence 
has no adequate explanation a^ yet, and that’s 
my definition of a miracle. So I would suggest 
that I'don’t think that we should multiply our 
miracles beyond reason. It’s enough of a mira- 
cle to have life. It’s premature, it seems to me, 
to conclude that the mechanisms of life are not 



sufficient to account for the mechanisms . of- ' 
brain function and the mind, and so on. ,But 
that may turn out to be wrong eventually. 
Reporter: One of the most disturbing things 
in the mind-body problem is that we have such 
a well-organized set' of percepts— or it seems very 
well organized— and very static. How do you 
reconcile the problem-between organized visual 
perception^and what you know to be the highly 
intricate organic structures that feed them in, 
or receive them. That is, between matter and 
energy? Or perception and energy? 

Hebb: Now, look. That article said that I was 
exactly of your turn of mind, 3ft or 40 years ' 
ago— that I had a very well organized percept. 
You don’t know a damn thing about how well 
organized your percepts are. You’re saying the 
outside world is well-organized. I’m just argu- 
ing that you don’t know what your percept .is, 
that when you introspect, you mists^e the or- 
ganization of what^ out there for the orga- 
nization of this in here.- There is a topological 
. correspondence, it’s true. For that matter, a lot 
. of that topological correspondence can be 
traced in brain function. When you’re looking 
at a visual pattern, for example, that visual ' 

' pattern is topologically reproduced, that is, its 
proportions can chdnge a little bit, but on the 
visual cortex it is there. But then, from there 
on, it seems as if the transmission of informa- 
tion takes a different form. There’s transforma- 
tion, so that instead of maintaining a spatial • 
pattern, it’s according to tempo patterns, which 
produce tendencies toward motor responses in 
accord with whatever learning you’ve done 
with that pattern before. Now, you see, this 
is what I really meant when I said “the miracle 
' -of existence.” At some point in here, it seems 
• to me, you just have to say that there is such 
a- thing as those things out there. But when 
I say that those things out there exist, I’m 
talking about my knowledge, my ^ponsiveness 
to .them, and somewhere around here, there is 
something on the order of a miracle. Something 
that you have to take for granted as a starting 
point. You can’t j[o back and ^explain your 
starting point. That only- means you’re taking 
a new starting point. And your argument is 
really with somebody who says, “this is all 
explained.” You see. I’m not saying that. I’m 
saying that i’m going to Work with certain basic 
assumptions. I’m going to assume there’s nothing 
hit the brain Ji^ctioning in this. I’m going to 
. . assume the orderliness of perception, which I 
believe perception has, as shown by the kind 
of respon^ I make or you make to a percep- 
tion. And then I’m going to try and see if I 
can understand what perception might be, 
what goes on in the brain when a perception 
occurs. And Fm making the assumption that . 
that’s all that goes on. But, you -see, there are 
basic assumptions. - . 

Reporter: They’re also very shattering as- 
sumptions. Most people thing there is such a 
thing as a consciousness floating up there 
somewhere. “ • 

Hebb: I think there is top, but I think it con- 
sists of brain activities. Have you looked at that - 
..book of Vice-Principal Frost’s? He published 
a book recently in which he reviewed some of 
these things, and then he says he can’t believe 
that mind or soul is an activity of the brain. 

I respect that. But he is essentially saying that 
there is something more subtle, more rarified, 
than just maitter. But that assumes that we 
understand matter fully. Matter may be more 
rarified. When you start thinking about what 
the physicists are talking about, matter doesn’t 
exist— it’s distributions of energy in space. And 
a long time ago, John Tyndale, the great phys- 
ical scientist, made a remark that has impressed 
me a great deal. He said 0iat matter is the ' 
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living garment of God. If you start thinking 
not that you’re degrading mind by reducing 
it to matter, but instead that with the increased 
respect we have to haye for the subtlety, the 
immateriality of matter, if I can put it that 
way, that the physicists are dealing with, it 
becomes much less obnoxious to say that mind 
consists of a pattern of matter activity, spatial 
distributions of energy, and so on. If I said that 
perception was a distribution of energy, highly 
organized, it would be less obnoxious than 
saying it’s just chemical process. 

Reporter: Then what happens to the pronoun 
“T’ in all tljis? 

Hebb: Well, I referred to it in. that article 
briefly. “I” has seve^l different meanings. One 
is obviously the physical corpus. Another, how- 
ever, is a pattern of something I have con- 
structed out of thought. In my thought, “I” 
repre^nts more than one thing. It represents 
the whole body, but also, represents something 
that I think of, which is ^e common sense 
theory that I have developed— that there is 
something in here that controls that body, so 
that my arm could be cut off, my leg could 
be cut off, but I would be still unimpaired. 
You see, there are different meaniiigs to the 
term. 

Reporter: But that second “I” follows closely 
the analysis of the introspective phenomena, 
the hallucinatory phenomena. That kind of “I” 
would be the inferential “I.” 

Hebb: It’s a highly- inferential “I,” as far. as 
^ I can see. We had a subject in those isolation 
experiments we did here at McGill' 15 years 
ago, who said his mind was hovering above 
his body. He meant “I am hovering above my 
body.” The one “I” is hovering above the other 
“I.” Jones, in Physiology, was the one who told 
me about the airplane test pilot who at 60,000 
feet found himself outside' his plane, observing 
the plane and himself like a puppet at the 
controls. He was watching this from outside. 
He was wandering through space. Now, what 
happens, presumably, is that you start have 
hallucinatory imagery of yourself as being over 
there, and lose the normal awareness of yourself 
here. At that- point, if my body’s over there, 

I am wandering through space, my mind is.. 
Reporter: This is the monotony theory? Any 
person in a state of sensory monotony will 
develop these kind of hallucinations? 

Hebb: Well, it isn’t argued that they will, but 
that they’re apt to. And when they do, it is 
monotony that causes a loss of awareness of 
your own ^direct sensation-from your body, ancf 
you then start having these othqr sensations. 
At any rate, id monotonous situations this has 
occured fairly often. 

Reporter: I think a lot of people use anxiety 
as a way of sensing their own identity. In- 
creased anxiety kills their own monotony and 
increases their sense of identity, which enables 
them to control their mental' condition. 

Hebb: That’s reasonable. You’re thinking of 
anxitity in the course of ordinary life? You 
might stop and think of the amount of tim^;^ 
and trouble people go to, energy and money 
they spend, getting themselves into a position 
whc;re they have real anxiety— mountain 
climbing, automobile racing, and so on. People 
go to a lot of trouble to produce fear in them- 
selves. 

Reporter: What do humans most need from 
other men? 

Hebb: I don’t know how you put one thing 
above another. It’s quite clear they need affec- 
tion, respect, and excitement. By excitement 
I mean the possibility of playing games. One 
way of relieving monotony and so on, is by 
seeking danger, but another way is getting to 



the problem-solving situation: golf, bridge, 
chess, and so on, where you go to considerable 
trouble to give yourself a problem to solve, and 
very' often, a frustrating problem. The game 
that doesn’t produce severe frustration on oc- 
casion, annoyance, and so on, isn’t a successful 
game. People have been shot at bridge, for 
leading the wrong card or making the wrong 
bid; and it isn’t safe to be near a golfer in ^ome 
situations, after he’s missed a shot. Many a man 
has wrapped his club around a tree. So, one 
of the things you need from human beings, 
think, is the sort o£ situation that can reduce 
monotony by allowing you to have competitive 
game-playing, and so on. But I would think 
you’d have to put affection first on the list. 

Perhaps the ?econd is respect, not necessarily 
that you’re in a position of power, although 
that tends to. get into that— but so that others 
at least accord a certain amount of weight to 
your opinions. And apart from that, excite- 
ment. But perhaps the better Word for excite- 
ment would be variety or stimulation. I don’t 
know how you’d put one of those much ahead 
of the others. 

Reporter: I read a theory about sleep which 
put out the idea that man slept in order to 
coordinate information that he acquired during 
the day^ Sleep was essential, because if he 
didn’t have that rest period; and if he didn’t 
coordinate that information, he would develop 
very serious neurotic or psychotic symptoms— 
he might go mad, because eventually the super- 
saturation of information would be too much 
for his nervous system. He would have to 
collapse in some way. 

Hebb: That’s a reasonable enough theory. We 
know that, people can’t go without sleep. 

Something like insanity comes in fairly quickly. 

The obvious theory is that it’s a fatigue— sleep 
is needed to recover from fatigue. But the fact 
of the matter is that the brain is more active 
during sleep than was originally thought. 

There’s a higher rate of metabolism during 
sleep than during waking hours, and really how 
to account for it with some kind of sufficient 
evidence for backing the theory up is 
puzzling. 

You have to have the whole thing shut off, 
but this happens only intermittently, because 
dreams come in, and the rapid eye movement 
state of dreaming is apparently a state very 
like the waking state. Why that should be 
necessary, I don’t -know. Apparently it. is. In 
the work in which they’ve shut off dreaming, 
rapid eye movement sleep goes up later. The 
subject has to have a certain amount of dream- 
ing. ' 

Reporter: In the feudal system of agriculture 
they used to rotate the .crops. They would 
always leave one field fallow. Eventually they’d 
keep getting back to it in order to retain a kind , 
of natural balance for the agricultural system. 

I wonder if the human body is somewhat the 
same way. 

Hebb: Well, apparently not. You, see, I would 
have thought that that could have happended 
with the brain, but apparently you have to shut 
down the whole thing for a third of man’s exis- 
tence. 

Reporter: The'- dichotomy between waking " 
consciousness and sleeping consciousness— isn’t 
it false? 

Hebb: There ^eems to be no consciousness at 
all during 80% of sleep. Rapid eye movement 
sleep is about 20% of the sleeping time, and 
that is the dreaming sleep, and that’s con- 
sciousness. There probably are some other 
dreams going bn, that means consciousness. It’s #li ^ 
clear; however, that the consciousness of sleep In© 
isn t the same in all- respects as the conscious- ■■■H 



The problem is 
to understand 
brain’s functioning 
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ness of waking, because the sensory input is 
cut off. You don’t respond to the outside world, 
and apparently the dreams may be necessary 
in order to fill in some of the gaps of your 
experience during the day. There’s no good 
explanation, really. Think of it— a third of 
man’s time, a third of man’s existence on the 
average, is spent in doing nothing, sleeping. 
Reporter: I postulated my' own “theory” on 
that, which is that sleep is a purely evolution- 
ary phenomenon, that man used to sleep be- 
cause of night-time, and in night-time, since 
he very often had no artificial lighting of any 
kind it b^ame necessary for him to sleep. It 
was a kind of protection, a defense, that was 
very necessary ,iii the past, in fact, perhaps he 
was compelled to sleep. But now,' of course, 
we. have artificial lighting which would allow 
us to stay awake 24 hours, and so it’s become 
another anachronism. Sleep ‘is totally anachro- 
nistic. 

Hebb: How are you going to account then for 
the sleeping of tbe lower animals then, particu- 
larly the nocturnal animals, that sleep while 
the light’s on, and wake up when it gets dark? 
‘'Reporter: Reverse defensive l^haviour; 

night-day into day-night? It’s a very nice th- 
ought— evolution, yo,u know ... ' 

Hebb: The trouble is, this is 'another place ' 
where, there- is so much evidence of another 
kind. - 

Reporter: What is the most important problem • 
for psychologists today? What should they be 
looldng at? 

Hebb: There’s no question abput'what the 
problem is— that^s to try to understand the 
functioning of the brain, or the-mind, whatever 
you like. Your question is really what aspect 
of it should be attacked. And if I knew that, 

I would be telling some of these kids what to 
be doing next. But this operates by hunch, as 
you know. This is the characteri^tiepf academ- 
ic research,, or unapplied research, that you 
tackle, the thing that you thi^ will pay off. 
Some of the people in this department are - 
rigorously attacking the study of the brain in 
animals, some, of them'iif' humans in the 
Neurological Institute, after briun operations 
and so on. Others are'trying to study perception • 
as such— Lambert trying to study language, and 
hoping that the bilingualism question will give 
him a foothold on language. , 

The farther you go with this, the bigger the 
problem is. The question is, can you bite off 
another little piece, or explore 'another little/ 
chunk of the land. Until you have the map 
of the whole continent, you- don’t knoWvWhich 
is the line that will get ypu where you’re going 
the quickest. So really there isn’t any answer 
to the . question, I would think. That will be 
impossible until the problem is, solved. Then 
you can say: now, what they should have been 
doing then was taking such-and-such a phe- • 
nomenon, it was perfectly obvious (as we see 
it now!); . 

What I’m trying to do, personally, at the 
moment, is to see if I can show how a theory 
of brain function that I’ve -been working on 
for years will help to clarify the development 
of language in children. This is one part of this 
book that I’m working on. Really, in this book, 
I’m trying to bring together' some things I’ve 
been working on, armchair-type' things. I’m not 
doing any laboratory experiments, that’s what • 

I meant when I said I was doing no research. 
I’mi^trying to pull together and explain, on' the 
basis of existing evidence, sonie of the aspects 
of mind in general. Some of these are philo- 
sophic questions that, I think, are properly 
psychological. Biit psychologists haven’t been 
working on them; and philosophers have. The 



mind-body problem, for example; the question 
of scientific law, for example. I think there are 
some thin^ from the point of view of psycho- 
logy that can help to clear that up. 

Right now, I’m trying to write a paper with 
Lambert and Tucker oh the mechanisms of 
learning that inay be involved in children’s 
language acquisition. As you may know, the 
dominant school in psycholinguistics today says 
that the principals of language— grammar, syn- 
tax— not the surface thing, but the deep struc- 
ture, is inherited. This flies in the face of every- 
thing that I know about the heridity-environ- 
ment'relation, without de-empahsizing heredi- 
ty. (One isn’t opposed to the other.) And so, 
what I’m trying to "write with Lambert and 
Tucker is a paper showing how, perhaps, 
learning might proceed in the child. There is 
a dominant feeling that all learning consists 
of overt response,, of conditioned reflexes. 
Chomsky is able to show that children don’t 
acquire language by conditioned reflex. And 
if learning consists of conditioned reflexes and 
nothing else, then it can’t be learning. It’s as 
simple as that. So, since some of us think that 
learning is -a very different thing from condi- 
tioned reflpees, then the question is whether 
we can show how learning might play its part. 
But language is obvipusly as con^plicated as 
any aspect of behaviour. For anyone tci’ get 
dogmatic, or for men to get dogmiatic about 
this being the explanation and not that . . . 

You see, there’s a paraillel I’m fond of, to 
illustrate some of the problems of psychological 
research— that’s the parallel with meteorolo^ 
and the theory of synaptic function. Synaptic 
modification as the basis of memory is, to the 
problem of behaviour, as the theory of raindrop' 
formation is to a .theory of weather systems. 
The order ofmagnitude, the complexity is very 
different. For my purposes, I want to show that 
thought consists of a sbries of activities in closed 
systems in the brain. But in order to show how 
those closed systems might occur, it was neces- 
sary for me to do some theorizing at that time, 
in 1947, 'about, how synaptic modifications 
might help to establish these systems. . > 

Reporter: Are these the cell assemblies? 

Hebb: Yes. But Whiteman pointed out, in 
discussing my Work, that for my purposes a 
cell assembly might get formed some very 
different way. What I needed was to have the 
cell assembly function. Whatever, the theory, of 
synaptic modification that might be necessary, 
if I was wrong as to how the synapse was 
modified, it wouldn’t matter, provided there 
was still somebody else who would come along 
and explain how the cell assembly was estab- 
lished. So, it’s pretty certain now, that there 
isn’t any further growth of the synapse, that 
it’s a chemical modification. But I’m in the 
happy position of having pointed out when I 
first proposed' the theory, that chemical 
modification might be the mechanism, al- 
though I would opt first for the structural 
change. , 

Reporter: One last question. Man or ma- 
chine— what do you say tb people who accuse 
you, and want to reduce you to saying (from 
this kind of behavioural approach, of the brain . 
as a machine), “man is a machine”? 

Hebb: I accept that. My own personal convic- 
tion, is that free will, volition, is, I think, mis- 
understood by the people who argue about it, 
including the philosophers. That is, the prob- 
lem of volition, as I see it, is that if you take' 
the laboratory rat, put it in a given physiolo- 
gical condition with a certain degree of hunger, 
the same degree of sexual hormones circulating 
in the blood, and the same environmental 
stimulation, on two occasions it may respond 



in two very different ways. This is to say that 
his behaviour is not dominated by the environ- 
ment, and it’s not dominated even by the in- . 
ternal environment. 

‘ There is another factor, and that is the factor 
of what happens to be going on in his little 
head at the time. And, it seems to me, that 
this is the situation with the problem of free - 
will in man. That is, external circumstances 
cannot determine what he will do next. But 
internal circumstances, if they’re t^ing those 
into account too, so that eyeiything is the same, 
then my assumption/is that he’d do the same 
thing. That is the problem of free will, that they 
had mistaken the fact that you can’t determine 
or predict what a man will do ohly from the 
external circumstances. This points for me 
straight to the fact that a large part of what he 
does* is determined by what’s going on in his 
cerebral cortex. Let’s put it this way— if he’s 
thinking the same thing, and he’s wanting the 
same thing; in the same situation, then in my 
view, he’d do the same thing. 



The New Chancellor 

When Donald Hebb was being appointed as 
chancellor of McGill, his office was asked for 
\ia curriculum vitae. It should have been quite 
a big document, but when it arrived, it covered 
ohly one side of one piece of paper. It typifies 
Dr. Hebb in two ways. First of all, he is a very 
modest man, and clearly the usual rambling 
'curriculum vitae wouldn’t suit him at all. Second, 
his mind concentrates a subject wonderfully (to 
reverse Dr. Johnson’s phrase), and when you 
look at his one page, you find that not very 
much of his career has been omitted after all. 

■ The terse entries tell how hard one had to 
work to get an education in the twenties and 
thirties. Dr. Hebb was bom in Nova Scotia, 
'graduated from Dalhousie in 1925, and taught 
school until 1934, having^ come to McGill 
part-time in 1928. He got his McGill M.A. in 
1932, and his Harvard Ph.D. in' 1936, with a 
year in Chicago in, between. After two years . 
at the Montreal Neurological Institute, there 
was some more moving, including three years 
at Queen’s and a very formative period at the 
Yerkes Laboratory in Florida (1924-47), Finally - 
in 1947 he became professor of Psychology at 
McGill, and he started his ten years as chair- 
man of Psychology a year later. 

. The biggest things omitted from Dr. Hebb’s 
single page are the scientific and human ac- 
complishments that made his career possible. 
He- dismisses his own scientific publications as 
“a number of papers,” and barely mentions two 
books. One of these. The Organization of Behaviour 
(1949), along with the scientific papers, estab- 
lished Dr. Hebb’s wortd-wide reputation on the 
neural basis of perception, intelligence, learn- 
ing, memoiy, emotion, and motivation in man 
and animals. His experiments on sensory dep- 
rivation, using animals at first and human 
volunteers later, constituted true exploration, 
and became widely know to the general public. • 
He 'has also been a pioneering teacher and 
educational innovator; he and Stewart Mar- 
shall and some other physicists and psycholog- 
ists . were trying new methods of teaching, 
learning, and evaluation a decade ago, well 
before such things became fashionable. 

McGill is lucky to have found a-Chancellor 
who is so much admired in so many quarters. » 
Long may he reign! . 

-R. E. Bell 

Dr. Bell is dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research. 
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HOW SPEAK YOU? 

WHAT MANNER OF MAN 6 HE? 



by HARRY E. THOMAS, Editor 



McGill family and friends should be pleased 
with the choice of Donald Hebb as the new 
Chancellor. In naming this distinguished 
scholar and Intimate of the McGill community 
to this highly symbolic post, the Board of Gov- 
ernors has taken another big step, away from 
St. Jam« Street. 

The selection of a chancellor who does not 
come from the world of business and finance 
reflects a healthy sensitivity to the mood of the 
times. McGill and its sister institutions across 
.this country at last appear to '^wakening 
to the realization that higher education is not 
the sole province of the :establishment elite. 

This is not to sugg^t that men like Howard 



Ross have failed to mjJce important contribu- 
tions to the University. In the case of the re- 
cently retired chancellor, who has gdne on to 
become dean of the Faculty of Managenient, 
McGill continues to be the recipient of the 
unstinting effort of a man., dedicated to reform 
and modernization. That Donald Hebb is the 
Ghmicellor-elect today is du^ in no small mea- 
sure to the influence and work of Howard Ross 
during his term in ths^ same office. 

Of course, the role of chancellor has changed 
tremendously from what it used to be. In recent 
months the Statutes were amended to make 
it possible to split the duties of the chancellor 
\wth the new position of chairman of the Board 



of Governors. Nevertheless, the chancellorship 
still holds plenty of opportunity for imaginative 
leadership and creative direction to the Uni- 
versity’s growth and devdopment. • ' - . 

What kind of chancellor will Donald Hebb 
make? Others at McGill certainly know Dr. 
HebS* far better than I, biit my impression is 
of an extremely human person. He is abun- 
dantly blessed with that wonderful dry wit so 
typical of the Iwd that bred him. He is also 
well marked by other very Nova Scotian char- 
^ acteristics, those of forthrightness and frank- 



ness. 



TEN YEARS 

IN THE FINANCIAL FIELD 



Guest Editorial by Man C. McColl 



With the advent of a new decade, the informa- 
tion media have had quite an exercise in re- 
viewing the history of the 60s under a myriad 
, of headings. Perhaps the Reporter should have 
recorded the highlights of McGill’s history for 
the past decade in a special issue. It could have 
shown, for instance, that die football team won 
the league title in the first year and the last 
year of the decade— and once in between. 

In the financi^ field, the University opened 
and closed the decadcuwith a deficit, $425,000 
in 1960, and $2,153,000 in 1969. It U not pro- 
posed' to give the full financial history of the 
60s but a number of comparative statistics will 
serve to emphasize the -significant growth of 
the University over those years (see Table). 
Thus while our student numbers were increas- 
ing by an additional 103%, our'staff numbers 
by 137%, the academic budget was up by an 
additional 238%. ' 

Of importance was the changing nature of 
the financial resources required .to support the 
growth recorded. Despite requests for govern- 
ment aid throughout its history, the fact re- 
mained that up to the late 50s McGill had only 
survived thitmgh a vigorous policy of seeking 
private funds and administering them, in a 



constructive endowment investment program. 
Slowly and steadily, however, as costs began 
to exceed the income available from endow- 
ments, fees and donations It was becoming 
increasingly obvious that McGill could not 
continue to fulfil its responsibility without 
large-scale government support. 

With income from Student Tuition now 
contributing less than one-quarter of the costs' 
of the Academic program and with Endow- 
ment and Gift Income declining the impior- 
tance of the remaining variable, Government 
grants, is obvious. . ' 

' Thus it is 'that the University is now con- 
stantly concerned, and trying to' make the pub- 
lic aware of this concerii, at the low level of 
government support for an institution of its 
size. The 10 February 1970, issue of the McGill 
Reporter presented a very complete picture^ 
the current university operating grants situat- 
ion«It noted that for 1968-69 the Government 
had arbitrarily reduced the recommended Mc- 
.Gill grant'by $2,275,000. 

The Statement oif. Income and Expenditure 
(No. 2) reflects the results of the Government’s 
action noted above-ran excess of expenditure 
over income or to'put it more bluntly, a deficit. 



AREAS OF GROWTH 



1960 



1969 



Number of students 
Number of full-time teaching staff 
Expendihire— *' 

Academic activities 
Research 
Total 
Deficit 

Government Grant ^ 

As % of Academic Expenditure 
Student Tuition Fees 
’ As % of Academic Expenditure 
Value of Physical Plant 



8,050 

481 

$ 11 , 430,069 
, 3 , 362,658 
$ 14 , 792;727 
$ 425,202 
$ 1 , 832,900 
16 . 0 % 

$ 4 , 184,775 
36 . 6 % . 
$ 35 , 380,779 



' 16,331 

1,138 

$. 38 , 641,432 
15 , 521,414 
$ 54 , 162,846 
$ 2 , 152,911 
$ 18 , 866,538 
48 . 8 % 

$ 9 , 304,060 
24 . 1 %. 

$ 117 , 264,177 



of $2,152,911. Of this mnountj' $1,433,^74 re- 
-lates to Academic Activities .and $.718,937 from 
Services to. Students and Ancillary Enterprises 
(residencesj etc.). ^ > 

Research Expenditures of $15,521,414, a new 
high, are fully-supported. 'by a matching 
amount of Income from the sources hoted, hone 
of. which derives from the general operating 
funds of the University. ‘ ; 

The Balance Sheet is drawn up in three fund ^ 
categories. Current- Funds -aie those used>in the 
day to day operations of the 'University. En- 
dowments Funds are those deriyed from gifts, 
including the original James'McGill bequest, 
the income from which the donors haye gener- 
ally stipulated be spent for . secific purposes, 
be it the support of, faculty chairs, student aid,' 
ri^earch, libraries, etc. ■ - ' 

Of the tot^ of Endowment Funds of 
$92,497,795 onI)L$10,692,135, or 11.5%, are in 
the Unrestricted Category, i.e., within the dis- 
cretion of the 'Univorsity to employ .. although 
in practice income from these particular en- 
dowments is used to support the general opera- 
tions of .the University. Of concern . is the fact 
'that. deficits incuired by the University are a 
char^ on the Unrestricted Endowment Funds 
aiid annual deficits to the qrder of $2 to 3 million * 
cannot be long support^ . 

Which returns tu to the area . of discussion 
of the imfMrtance of an adequate level of Gov- 
ernment grant support. We await with some 
trepidation the judgment of the. Council of 
Universities on the grant.to McGill-for 1970-71. 

Mr. McCoU is Director of Finance, McGill. ' 

The financial statemehts which follow are 
for the. fiscal period of 1968-69. They were 
originally released for publication in Decernber, 

1 969. It was the intention of the Reporter to carry 
them with an abbreviated version of the Annual j 
‘ Report for that same period. Budget and space 
considerations, however, made it necessary to 
forego these plans, but full informatioii will be 
carried in the Report, to be released soon. 
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HOW SPEAK YOU? 

WHAT MANNER OF MAN iS HE? 



by HARRY E. THOMAS, Editor 



MfCiill I'ainily and IViciuls sliniild he |)lcascd 
widi tlif Hiuicc of Oniiald 1 Ichl) as dir new 
('.lianccllnr. In naniiiur diis disun”iiislicd 
sc'liolar and iiuimalc ol' tlic Mi CIill lomiminlty 
lo lliis liinlily syinholir post, llir Itoard nl (Inv- 
crnors has tiikrn another l)i,n step away iVom 
St. James Street. 

I 111’ si'leetion ol a ehaneellor who does not 
eome I'rotn the worlil of hnsiness and rniaiuc 
reileets a liealthy setisit ivity to the mood ol the 
times. MeCIill and its sister institutions aeross 
this eomitry at last a|)pear to he iiwaketiiiu; 
to the retilization that higher I'dneation is not 
the sole pro\inee of the estahlishment elite. 

This is not to sm^t'est th;it men like I lowiird 



Ross have I'ailed to make ini|iortant eonlrihii- 
tions to the L’nivi'fsity. In the ease ol the re- 
eeiitlv retired ehiineellor. who has i;one on to 
heeome dean ol the I tienhy o( Matiai>ement, 
Medill I’ontimies to he the reeipient ol the 
imstintiiu’ ellort ol a ni;m dedii'ated to relorm 
and modernization. 'That Dotuild llehh is the 
Chimi'ellor-eleet today is due in no small tnea- 
snre lo the inihienee and work ol I lowiird Ross 
(hiring his term in that same olliee. 

Olh inirse, the role ol ihaneellor has ehant^ed 
tremendously I'rom wluit it used to he. In recent 
months the .Statutes were amended to make 
it |)ossibie to split the duties ol the ehaneellor 
with the new position orehairman ol the hoard 



of dovernors. N'everthele.ss, the ehaneellorship 
still holds plenty orojiporlimity lor itmti^inative 
leadershi|) and eretitive direetion to the I’ni- 
versity's i>rowth ;md development. 

What kind of ehttneellor will Domild llehh 
make? Others ;it Medill eerttiinly know Dr. 
llehh I'ar hetter than I, hot my impression is 
of ;m extremely hntntm person. Me is ahmi- 
(hmlly blessed with that wonderful dry wit so 
lypietil of the hind that bred him. He is til.so 
well marked by other very Nov;i Seotitni ehar- 
iieteristies. those of fort hriu[ht ness and frank- 
ness. 



TPI\| YPADO Guest Editorial by Allan C. McColl 

lit ™e FINANCIAL FIELD 



\\ itli the advent of a new deciide, the itil’oi in;i- 
tion media have luid cpiite an exercise in re- 
viewinij the history' of the (iOs under a myrittd 
of headintfs. Perhaps the AV/wr/cr should have 
recorded the highlii'lits of Mcdill’s history for 
the past flecade in a special issue. It could have 
shown, for instance, that the football team won 
the league title in the first yettr ;ind tlu' hist 
year of the decade— and once in between. 

In the limmcial field, the University ojjened 
and closed the dectide. with a deficit, STi.'i.OUU 
in IPhO, and S'2, 1 ffTUOO in l‘.)(i‘). It is not |)ro- 
posed to give the full financial history of the 
(iOs but ;i mnnber of eomiitirative statistics will 
serve lo em|jhasize the signilietmi growth of 
the University over those years (see I'able). 
Thus while our student numbers weie increas- 
ing by an additional KM'-I, our stall numbers 
by the academic budget was up by an 

additional 

Of importtmee was the changing nature of 
the financial resources reciuired to siijtjiori the 
growth recorded. Despite recpiests for govern- 
ment aid throughout its history, the fact re- 
mained that up lo the late .'lOs MeCJill had only 
survived through ;i vigorous policy of seeking 
private funds ;uid adminislering them in a 



.ARH.VSOPCROW Til 

N 1 1 m her of .s t u dem t.s 

Number of full-time leaehing .stall' 

Expenditure— 

,'\ ead e m i e activities 
Re.seareh 
ToVcxl 
Deficit 

Government Grant 

As % of Academic Kxjiendiiure 
.Student 'I’uition Fees 

As % of Academic IvxjKmdiiure 
Value of Physical Plant 



eonstriiclive endowment investment prognun. 
Slowly ;md stetidily, however, as costs hegan 
to exceed the income avaihible from endow- 
ments, fees and donations it was becoming 
increasingly obvious th;it MeChll could not 
eoniinue to fulfil its res|)onsibility without 
large -settle government sup]K)ri. 

With income from Student fuition Pees now 
I'ontributing less ihtni one-c|utirter of the costs 
of the .Xetidemie program and with I'hidow- 
ment tind (fill Income declining the ini|X)r- 
lance of the remaining variahle, Uovernmetil 
grants, is ohvions. 

1 hits it is lliiit the JUniversity is now con- 
sliintly eoneerned, tuid trying lo make the pub- 
lic iiwiire ol this eoncern, til the low level of 
government su|)|)ort for an insiiluiion of its 
size. '1 he 10 Pebruary 1970, issue of the McGill 
RcfmtU’r presented a very conipleli' picture of 
the ciirrenl university o|)erating grants situat- 
ion. It noted that lor 19(il5-(i9 the (iovermneiit 
had tirbitrtirily reduced the recommended Mc- 
(iill grant by S2,27ri,000. 

Pile .Slatement of Income and P,xpenditure 
(No. 2) reileets the results of the (Jovernmetil’s 
action noletl tibove— tin excints of expeiulilure 
over income or lo |jul it more hlunily, a delieil. 



IPbO 1969 

■Hlor)!) 

481 



of S2, 1 .'>2,9 1 1 . Of this amount, SI, 193,971 re- 
lates to .'\cadcmic .Activities and $719,997 from 
Services to Students and .Ancillary 1'ailerpri.ses 
(residences, etc.). 

Research I^xpendilures of Sl.‘j,.")21, 1 11, a new 
high, tire fully-snpixirted by ti mtitching 
amount of Income from the sources noted, none 
of which derives from the general operating 
funds of the University. 

Pile Balance Sheet is drawn u|) in three fund 
categories. Current I'unds are tho.se used in the 
day to dtiy operations of the University. Phi- 
dowmenls I'unds are those derived from gifts, 
including the original James Mc(fill bequest, 
the income from which the donors have gener- 
ally stipulated be spent for seeilic pur|ioses, 
be it the support of faculty chairs, student aid, 
research, libraries, etc. 

Of the total of P.ndowmetU Punds ol 
S92,-I97,79.a only SlO,b92,l9.'), or I are in 
the Unrestricted Category, i.e,, within the dis- 
cretion of the University lo employ although 
in practice income from these particular en- 
dowments is used to support the general ojK'ra- 
tions of the University. (Jf concern is the lact 
that di'licils inciimid by the University are a 
eharge on the Unrestricted Kndowment Punds 
iind tuinual delieils lo lheorderofS2 to 9 million 
cannot be long supported. 

Which returns us to the tirea of discussion 
ol the importiince of an adeqmite level of Cov- 
ernment grant support. We await with .some 
trepidation the jndginenl of the Council ol 
Universities on the grant to McCill for 1970-71. 
Mr. MeC’.olI is Direeior of Pinance, McGill. 



Pile linanciiil statements which follow are 
for the liseal |)eriod of l9bH-(i9. Phey were 
originally released lot publication in December, 
1 9<)9. It was tbe intention of the Rifmilcr lo earrs 
them with ;ui iihbreviatetl version oi ihr AhiiikiI 
Rcfintt for tlijil siuiie jieriod. Budget ;md S|)aee 
eonsideiiilions, however, inaile it nece.ssary to 
lorego these phins, but full information will be 
carried in the Rc/mtl, to be reli-a.sed soon. 



SI 1,6^6,069 
8,:362,(T")8 
SI 4,792,727 
S 129,202 
S 1,8:32,900 
16.0% 

S 4,18'1,77.9 
:3().(3% 

S:3.9,:380,779 



I6,:3:3i 
1,1 :38 

S :38,64 1,4:32 
1;'),.921,414 
S (Tl, 1(32,846 
S 2,1.92,911 
S 18,8(36,9:38 
•18.8% 

S 9,:3()1,0(3() 
24.1% 

SI 17,2(31,177 
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CURRENT-FUNDS 



1969 



1968 



$ 5,077,319 $ 5,307,975 - .'ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 



CASH AND TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS-: 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ' - J 

GOVERNMENT OF QUEBEC ; ^ 
Adjustment of 1 967 operating grant : r ; 
Grants for construction . - 

GENERAL 

INVENTORIES OF MERCHANDISE AND J. 
SUPPLIES — ^at the lower of co^ or ' Tv 
net realizable value . 

PREPAID EXPENSES 

DUE FROM ENDOWMENT. FUNDS ,V 
DUE TO PLANT FUNDS 



RESTRICTED ^ FUNDS ; 

; ; UN EXPEN D ED B Al^CES 

:• vUbrarles'‘^'\::v:;:-^ 

i^earch 

‘ Student aid (staternent 3) ; ?■ 
Other (statement 3) 

TRUST FUNDS’ V 



$ 771,209 $• 764,122 

$ 69S300- $ ^ 66S325 

^ 6,016,262 $ 2,736,746 

(1,458,920) $ . (1,352,905), 
$ 1 3,837,432 $ 1 3,443i6?4 



ENDOWMENT FUNDS 



MORTGAGES PAYABLE — REAL ESTATE 



INVESTMENTS 



$ 2,956,627 $ 5,930.091 



CASH ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

BONDS AND STOCKS — at cost . , 

(quoted value 1 969 — $94,255,654; ■ 

1968 — $84,37ai96) ; ; : 
MORTGAGES — at cost : 

REAL ESTATE — at cost less, accumulated 
depreciation and amortization , 



EN DO WM ENTS, (statement 4) 
UNRESTRICTED 
RESTRiCTEGv:^ 



$ 10,692,135 $ 12,089.000 

$ 81 ,1 1 6.487 ' $ 74.768.81 7 



$ 7,201,070 $ 7,624,714 

$ 98,514.067 $ 90,476,286 



DUE TO CURRENT FUNDS 



PLANT FUNDS 



BONDS PAYABLE (note 3) : " ^ ^ 

UNEXPENDED PLANT FUNDS (statement 4) 
INVESTMENT IN GROUNDS, BUILDINGS 



DUE FROM CURRENT FUNDS 
GROUNDS, BUILDINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT (note 1) 
CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS (note 2) 



AND EQUIPMENT (statement 4) 



$118,723,097 $109,799,667 



$225,068,324 $210,983,841 TOTAL ALL FUNDS 



TOTAL all: FUNDS 
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INCOME 



EXPENDITURE 



1969 



1968 * 



1969 



1968 * 



ACADEMIC 



STUDENT TUITION FEES 


$ 


9,304,060 


$ 


8,935,187 


GIFTS, GRANTS AI^D BEQUESTS 










McGill Fund Council 


$ 


1,113,390 


$ 


1,355,166 


Other sources , 


$ 


512,511 


$ 


640,453 


RECEIPT FROM SERVICES 










TO THE COMMUNITY 


$ 


1,555,353 


$ 


1,190,380 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$ 


68,918 


$ 


47,427 


ENDOWMENT INCOME 


$ 


2,246,527 


$ 


2,142,330 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 










Federal 


$ 


53,000 


$ 


37,250 


Provincial 


$ 


18,866,538 


$ 


14,713,183 




$ 


33,720,297 


$ 


29,061,376 


RESEARCH 




- 






ENDOWMENT INCOME 


$ 


581,795 


$ 


622,631 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 










Federal 


$ 


11,569,378 


$ 


9,157,572 


Provincial 


$ 


358,918 


$ 


iZ73,211 


United States 


$ 


745,059 


$ 


1,363,597 


DONATIONS AND GRANTS 










FROM OTHER SOURCES 


$ 


2,266,264 


$ 


2,107,056 




$ 


15,521,414 


$ 


13,524,067 


ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH INCOME 


$ 


49,241,711 


$ 


42,585,443 


OTHER 










SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


$ 


626,074 


$ 


589,348 


ANCILLARY ENTERPRISES 










Residences and dining halls 


$ 


2,082,341 


$ 


2,1,54,484 


University press 


$ 


59,809 


$ 


38,316 




$ 


2,768,224 


$ 


2,782,148 




$ 


52,009,935 


$ 


45,367,591 


EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME 










FOR THE YEAR transferrrf to capital gifts, ' 










grants and bequests (statement 4) 


$ 


2,152,911 


$ 


115,463 




$ 


54,162,846 


$ 


45,483,054 



ACADEMIC 

FACULTIES AND DEPARTMENT|5 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION ' 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 
UNIVERSITY CHARGES 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 



$ 27,529,101 $ 22,185,101 

$ 1,941,478 $ 1,521,023 

$ 4,623,109 $ 4,125,564 

$ 1,060,583 $ 955,239 



*AdJusted for purposes of comparison 

This statement does not Include income and expenditure of special funds reported in statement. 3. 





. 


$ 35,154,271 


$ 28,786,927 


RESEARCH 








EXPENDITURE 




$ 15,521,414 

\ 


$ 13,524,067 






$ 15,521,414 


$ 13,524,067 


ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH 


EXP^DITURE 


$ 50,675,685 


$ 42,310,994 


OTHER 








SERVICES TO STUDENTS 
ANCILLARY ENTERPRISES 
Residences and dining halls 
University press 




$ 1,041,766 

$ 2,279,946 

$ 165,449 


$ 907,061 

$ 2,126,308 
$ 138,691 






. $ 3,487,161 


$ 3,172,060 


« 






$ 54,162,846 


$ 45,483,054 










TRANS- 
-FERRED 
,rTO (FROM) 
OTHER- 
; ACCOUNTS 



•-TRANS- : : 
FERRED 
TO (FROM) 

. ENDOW- - 
- MENTS* 



BALANCE 
MAY 31, 

1 969 



INVEST- 

- ment!^‘ 

INCOME 



BALANCE 

JUNE1. 

^1968 



EXPEND! 
TURE \ 



OTHER ; 
INCOME 



TOTAL 



Student Aid 



$ (287) $ 550 

/ $ 7,296 

'$ 143,997 $ 98,328 

$ (115,914) $ 350,968 

$ (2,000) $ 112,485 



$ , 1,686 

$ 3,008 

$ 225,070 
$ 15,432 



$ 4,452: $ 2,503 

$,-? 20,445: $ 10,141 

$ 970,749 . $ 503,354 
$^020,298. 769,81 2 



$; 412 $ 4,040 

$ 7,296 $ 8,921 

S 259,661 $ 589,698 

$ 238,872; $ 135,785 



MEDALS . 

PRIZES ■ V : 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
FELLOWSHIPS ^ 



$ 4,228 

$ 121,490 
$ 645,641 



invested for future use. 






STUDtNI, LUAIM-.J-UNL^. ‘ 


^ II /,oou 

; E$ 6l24,071 


$ 743,624 


$1,055,677 . 


V. $2,423,372 V 


$1,581,163 


$ 246,786 


■/$ . 


25,796 


$ 569.627 


Other /■ ■ \ 

BUILDING FUNDSr.- r^^^^ , 

MISCELLANEOUSVFUNDS- ( r; 


$ 110,731 
' $1,322,795 


$ 134,186 
$ 902.610 


. $ 31.571 

$ 730,372 


$ 276,488 
■ $2,965,777 


k ■ ■ ■ V. ■ L, - . 

1 • . • 

$ - 5,862 
$1,617,610 


$ 168,664 
$' 165*657 


$' 

.$ 


4,421 

33,960 


$ ; 97,541 
>. $1 ,'148,550 




$1,433,526 


$1,036,796 


$ 761,943 


$3,232,265 ; 


$1,623,472 


$ 324,321 


$ 


38,381 


$1,246,091 




$2,057,597 


$1,780,420 


$1,817,620 


, $5,655,637 V 


$3,204,635 


$ 571.107 


- $ 


64,177 


$1,815,718 


.,. . . , ' ' y-‘-i — “p — . . ... • _ ^"7^^ . . 7 / " ^ \ '.v ,• , ■ •.•.'•“• 



■ 7 . 'V' ' Vi -E :K ■ ■■ • ,V: ^ ■ VVV -’ V V V- 
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1968 



BALANCE — BEGINNING OF YEAR 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS ' . 

CANADA COUNCIL GRANTS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

QUEBEC GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES TRANSFERRED TO 
ENDOWMENTS 
Special funds (statement 3) 

Otherfunds 

PRIOR YEAR ADJUSTMENTS 

PROFIT ON SALE OF INVESTMENTS — NET ' 
Specially invested 
Other 

EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER 

INCOME FOR THE YEAR (STATEMENT 2) 

BALANCE — END OF YEAR 



$196,657,484 $180,408,288 

$ 2,043,533 $ 6,716.724 

$ 1,261,428 $ ' 925,083 

$ 209,974 $ 1,733,339 



$ 571,107 $ 1,195,172 

$ 115,27p $ 13,046 

$ 348,775 $ 118,192 

$ 967,826 $ 1,385,865 

$ 5,309,233 $ 4,277,238 

$207,484,630 $196,772,947 

$ 2,152,911 $ 115,463 

$205,331,719 $196,657,484 



REPRESENTED BY 

• ENDOWMENTS — 

Unrestricted 

For faculties, departments, museums, 
library and research 

For other special purposes 

UNEXPENDED PLANT FUNDS" 

GROUNDS, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 



$ 10,692,135 $ 12,089,000 



$ 34,025,099 
$ 47,091,388 
$ 91,808,622 
$ 3,369,660 
$110,153,437 
$205,331,719 



$ 33,064,901 
$ 41,703.916 , 
$ 86,857,817 
$ .8,612,577 
$101,187,090 
$196,657,484 



We have examined the balance sheet of the Royal Institution for the Advancement 
of Learning (McGill University, Royal Victoria College and Macdonald College) as 
at May 31, 1969 and the, statements of incotne and expenditure, special funds and 
capital gifts, grants and beguests for the year then ended. Our examination included 
a general revievv of the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records 
and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

Our examination of receipt of funds by donation, because of their nature, was limited 
to comparisons of recorded receipts with the bank deposits. . 




1. FIXED ASSETS: Grounds, buildings and equipment are shown at cost appraised 
values, depreciated values or values stated in bequests and grants depending on the 
circumstances of the acquisition of the asset. 



2. CAPITAL COMMITMENTS; The estimated cost to complete Oonstruction in 
progress is $7,801,795. 

3. BONDS PAYABLE: Bonds payable include 7%% first mortgage serial bonds 

payable series "A" which mature as follows : ' 

November 1 , 1 969 21 ,000 

November 1,1970 23,000 

November 1, 1971 25,000 

November!, 1972 27,000 

November 1, 1973 29,000 

November 1, 1974 31,000 

November 1, 1975 34,000 

' November 1 , 1 976 36,000 

November 1, 1977 39,000 

November 1 , 1 978 4,935,000 
; $5,200,000 

The bonds are secured by 

a) The assignment of a subsidy of $9,1 37,620, covering principal and interest on the 
bonds, granted to the University by the Government of Quebec under Order-in- 
Council. 

b) First mortgage on the McIntyre Medical Sciences Building, The Stewart Biological 
Sciences Building, the Chancellor Day Hall Building and the McIntyre Park Garage. 



In our opinion these financial staternents present fairly the financial position of the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning as at May 31, 1 969 ^nd the results 
of its operations for the year then ended, in accordance with^ generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

McbONALD, CURRIE & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 



by HARRY COWEN 



WAR AND PEACE AT OTTAWA: 

A McGill Moratorium 



March On Otlaica: I'cvnlnliiin! "il'yim want //"rc.ul 
llic hullon liiiiulcd oiil by llic Mc( dll Univcr- 
silv Moratnriiim against llic war in X’iciiiaiii. 
Willioiil wisliini; lo apjicar ion siiyrccslivc, wc 
seem lo have reached an impasse where billions 
are living around wiih >;ay abaiulon, each one 
eoni radieli in' ihe oilier or eehoine some 
‘‘liirned-on” yel emply seniimeni lowards a 
deeadeiil environmeni. Afier all mam ol' ihe 
peo|)le who ori>ani/ed ami parlieipaled in die 
Moralorinm also subscribe lo die poliliealiv 
naive bill eommereially niarkelable slogan ol 
John l.ennon’s War Is Orci.' /f y„ii trani U. Sik h 
seniimeni is admirable and could be morallv 
sound il only ii did noi lead so man\' inio 
poliiieal ^■on^llsion by shroiidini' die reahiies 
orsheer, raw power and die mol ivaiions behind 
iis exerlion. When <lemonsiralors sporiiny hi” 
hhie Revohiiion bniions snry'c lowiirds I’arlia- 
nieni Hill ehanliiiL; ■’l’<'aee! I’eae<'! I’eaeel W'e 
waul I’eaee!", die eredibilily ol bolh words is 
ilirown inlo {pieslion, and when von are in die 
march yonrsell yon beyin lo wonder whal on 
earlh yon an doiim ihere il' die oii'ani/ers and 
die s|)eakers ihemselves are losi in a world ol 
blalani eoniradieiions. I hese coin radn i ions 
did emerge in drainaiie. physiial I'orin, bin 
llieir resohilion siill awails aeeomplishmein. 

I roiii die \'ery siari, 1 was misled bv s'asine 
inlenlions. The annonneemeni ol' a Man h on 
( )iiawa sounded lo me exaedv whal il sn<_;i'esi- 
efl dial ihere was lo be a march on ( )iiawa 
Irom Monireal. Now. ihis is a loii” Irek, bin 
marehes like il have been made in die I'niled 
Siales and l au>land (and in ol her eoimiries ion, 

I 111 sure), bill ihe eosi ol shoe leallu'i. blisiers. 
cold, and aehim; mnseles eonsiiinies a peiiv 
|niee lo pay lor pmiesiiii” auaiiisi (iovern- 
menial eompliniy in an imperialisi war inieni 
on uipiim a whole peo|)h' oH' die lace ol die 
'.^lolu-. noliee lo pmehase die S.I. 7 .‘i blls lie kel 
lo ( )ilaua in advance soon dispelled ihis i oii- 
( cpiioii ol m.irehiim. 

I ranspori lo ( )iiawa on die I ridav was pro- 
vided .so as lo allow die deinoiisiraiors eoniim; 
Irom all across die miiioii lo nieei. smoke, sine, 
and lo ei-nerallv do ilieir diine. I he idea was 
lo lake a sleep! ne-bai;. and a rool would be 
lonnd. 1 )ne less lo lale iliaii lo poor ore.i- 
nixaiion. a laree |)roporiion ol ihosi- who ii.i- 
vrlled on I ridav 'pein die v\ hole iiiehl in 
search ol aeeonimodai ion. llowever. ihis is .i 
minor poini and shonM not be ovcr-siressed. 
'd bal did rellei I lln iiiellei i iveiiess oT die .\lor- 
aioriimi s eoals was die sp.nsiiv ol luimbers, 
Soniediiiie nil 1st be I Hilda menial Iv w rone vv hen 
a mere iliree ihoiisaml are imisiered lo tin- 
eapiial in an era reeularly boasiine di-moii- 
slralions ol lil'men ihonsand phis. In an aye 
ol lelevision. il is line. .1 demoiisi r.ii ion. Iieiny 
more a symbolic evenl. a rehearsal lor revoln- 
don than revohiiion fin u, can in. ike ils pres- 
ence lelt lo millions instead ol ihoiis.inds; in- 
deed , no denionsir.it ion represen is 1 he enioi ions 
ol its pari icipanis .done, bin also speaks lor 
those w ho I'eai 10 move onto die slreeis. .\ever- 
dieh *.ss, die eonnnerei.il prim medi.i l.ike "real 
vleliiiht in playini( at die nnmbers yanie. .nid 
dieir hide irick ol lori;eiiin!4 aboni die odd lew 
dions.ind here and ihere has bei-ii reiulered 
.soniev\hal liiiile .11 Iriilv massive denion- 
slrmions. I lere's one lie von can deled (Mi lele- 



vision. .Mas, wiili not more than lliree thousand 
lor an .mii-\ ietiiani W .n march, yon aren'i 
looline loo many. ( lonid il be dial lli<- I'ealnrefl 
speakers list, iiiehidiiu' ronnnv l)oiu(las, 
l..uiiiei l.alherre, and l)alion Camp, iiirned 
away more potential denionsiraiors dian ii 
allraeied.’ | he political .nnbiynily ol ilieii' po- 
silioii was inlensilied by die presence ok .i i>lib 
master of ceremonies Irom CjAl) radio who 
lirsi ol' all madt die whole .iHiiir sound like 
.1 Johnny ( .arson iinesi shov\ , wiili an “all kinds 
of people ealhered loeeiher here today il jnsi 
shows yon. doesn't it.’" preseniation. bin who 
du ll made sure everyoiu' knew jiisi wline he 
stood politically widi his snide rel'eieiucs to 
llu Reds I laoisis ) and llieir ironbleniakiiu,'. 
.\n nidicalioii dial the niareh w.is posed as an 
absiraeiion and dierelon; endany'ered iieidier 
coniniereial nor ( iovcrnineiit.d inieresis in ( )i- 
lavva was ih.il die poliic staved oil' die sireels 
(in how many biiildiiius- iliey lav sknikiiu: is 
.11101 her mailer) so too is die a in a/ ini' plet hoi a 
ol cameramen who have never ventured in- 
side a newsp.i|)ei ollice. lei .done Worked lor 
one; they balanced on rnoliops .iloni; die ronie, 
perched on (ire esi apes, elickiiii; .11 .ihnosi .mv - 
one and evervone. even ( loiiservalive .idni.m 
I )a II on ( .amp whalev er [in rpose diev iiiiaijine 
hts pieliiiv would .serve in. the liles ol'CI \ .nid 
K( ..\ll’. lor those ol Us whose eves .ire miwil- 
liiiitly aiimied lo die .irniies ol h.ird-hehneied, 
bi”-bonied .S.S men sirened oni onio du bro.id 
I horonyhl.iies ol .Monire.tl at the sliyhiesi pin 
diopol (biebec i.ibre or".\lc(iill I rtmeais.' 
ihesiLthl ol deiiioiisiralois beiiii( disnmllv ob- 
served by a bandlul o| l(iiiL;-coaled lops w;is 
str.nme. .N.niirallv. a bmicli ol ns w.iiiini> o[i- 
posite die .Xmerican lanbassv lor the bus home 
.iller die mareh were iiiex|)licablv "nioveil on 
bv .1 lowerimt I’iit who lold us dial we h.id 
iiulnlited in "eiioimh horse|ilav I'oi onedav." 

.So .IS lo steer ,1 cle.ii eonrse back lo die 
disi nssion ol issues, il is e.xpediein lo exirapo- 
lale leriaiii b.isic eleineiils ol die m.iivh. .\losi 
ol die demoiist I .It ois were voiniv; siudeiils. ,d- 
diouuh ihere were ,i lew middle-aued and el- 
derlv ladies. .\1 ore •'ienilic.iin . die b.mners 
laiuted Irom ’A on e o| Women \ ittil lor 
I’eaic III ■■ I .sc.il.i le I’eoj'.le’s W.ir 'die 
■M.ioisiv slo'4.111 Ihe M.ioisis' llllite red (l.i'^s 
.mil porir.iils o! .\bio were especi.dlv pioiiii- 
iieiit, sinie no oilier i.;ronps were >0 well 
e(|nip|)cd. .Ml hoii>.;ii iliev were noi headim.; die 
iii.irch .11 its coimneiit eiii'. nt, bv die nine the 
line re, u lied P.iili.imeni Nili iliev were ,il die 
Ironi, < >nce the i li.miim; bc'^aii. il became 
evideiil ill, 11 ihere vv .is .1 re.d division ol per- 
speiiive .iinoiut die ni.iichers .1 ruiid.mieni.il 
split, not .1 siiperlicial series ol v .iri.ti ions on 
.ilheme. Ihi'crv ol "we wain pi'ace" w.is iiev ci 
re.div i.ikeii np bv .dl .md sundrv. ,nid soon 
w as eouniered wiili ■■esc.il.ile die |ieo|)le'.s w;ir" 
and "\ ieinani .m\ \'iei namiennes" .1 nnniber 
ol people .idopied die l.itler slot;, ills, besides 
the M.ioisis, tiniil. .issembleil outside ihe I’ar- 
li.nnenl Ihiildiiuts. the nmhiinde ol siylits ,md 
sounds h.id dissolved inlo .1 rubrii ol poinl- 
connler[)oini. IT. \i I. W .\K. .Seeiiiij .is Ibdioii 
('.imp has 111. ide such .1 point ok d.mmiiut die 
di'l 111 b. 1 1 ices in die "peace deiiioiisir.il ion. ’ and 
ih.il the (!1)(! lelevision news on die .Satnrd.iv 
ewiiine produced ils nsu.il sloppv reporlinu 



' I (iniinv l)oni>las piinehes Maoisi. .M.ioisis 
disrupt, lists llvini,' and what ol \’ieinani.‘ 
wlio.’i, il shonifl be made ex|iheil dial .1 peace 
denionsiralion in res pec 1 ok the \ ieinam War 
is not necessarily selk-jusiil v inu. .Mr. ( lamp mav 
peiceive himsell as "the onlv ( lonserval 1 ve in 
(•anada. bv recent esiiniale, to take up ,1 |)ubli( 
posiiion anainsl die war in \ ieinani. now ili- 
oromthlv convers.nii wiih the sentinu-nl ol 
•Maoism iManIrcal Slai. Ihursdav. ,'t .March 
I't'd). .111(1 have perceived die demoiistrai ion 
as "an umbrella ol red (lays, iminiellit'ible 
eh, mis. dirges .uid oilier '.gibberish lallini' upon 
die ears, bill he hardiv ipieslioiis die ciirrein y 
ol |ieaee ( or do w e assume I ha I ( :aiu|) ciin noi 
speak ”ibberish.’ i. 

\N hen one calls lor peai c. is ii "|ieace ai anv 
price.' Normally, peace in .mv imperialisi sii- 
uaiion is ai the expense o| die weaker, domin- 
ated [lower, liuleed. one lan sav dial peace 
reion^ in .Sondi .Mriia. but we know ili.ii it 
is a [iea( (■ imposed by l.iscisni. which binds .md 
!(ai*.s all attempts to remove rai i.il .md cl.iss 
iiiecjii.ilil V . I he w cirld is lull ol phonv "peace’ 
101 poliici si. lies, aiul whal is handed over in 
exchaiu>e is man's humaniiy and b.isii rii'his 
lo sell-deierniinalion. The I’niled .Si.ues h.is 
been die aLturessor in .Soiiili |•'.,lsl .\si.i Irom die 
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WAR AND PEACE 

A McGill Moratorium 



March Oh Ottawa: Revolution! “if you want ii”read 
the button handed out by the McGill Univer- 
sity Moratorium against the war in Vietnam. 
Without wishing to appear too suggestive, we 
seem to have reached afi impasse where buttons - 
are flying around with gay abandon, each one 
contradicting the other ' or echoing some 
“turned-6n!’ yet empty sentiment towards a 
decadent environment. After all many of the 
people'Who organized and participated in the 
Moratorium also subscribe to the politically 
naive but commercially marketable slogan of 
John Lennon’s War Is Over! if you want it. Such 
sentiment is admirable and could be morally 
sound if only it did not lead so many into 
political confusion by shrouding the realities 
of sheer, raw pbwer and the motivations behind 
its exertion. When demonstrators sporting big 
blue Revolution buttons surge towards Parlia- 
meht Hill chanting “Peace! Peace! Peace! We 
want Peace!”, the credibility of both words is. 
thrown into question, and when you are in the 
march yourself you begin to wonder what on 
'earth you' ar« doing there if the organizers arid 
. the^speakers themselves are lost in a world of 
blatant contradictions. These contradictions 
did emerge in dramatic, physical - form, but 
their resolution still awaits accorriplishment. 

From the very start, I was misled by vague 
intentions. The announcement of a March on 
Ottawa sounded to me exactly what it suggest- 
ed— that there ,was to be a march on Ottawa 
from Montreal. Now, this is a long trek, but 
marches like it have been made in the'United 
States and England (and in otheccountries too, 
I’m sure), but the cost of shoe leather, blisters, 
cold, and aching muscles constitutes a petty' 
price to pay for protesting ^gainst Govern- 
mental complicity in an imperialist war intent 
on wiping a whole people pfiT the face of the 
globe. A notice to purchase the $3.75 bus ticket 
to Ottawa in advance soon dispelled this con- 
ception of marching. 

Transmit to Ottawa on the Friday was pro- 
vided so aS to allow the demonstrators coming 
from all across the nation to meet, smoke, sing, 
and to generally do their thing. The idea was 
to take a sleeping-bag, and a roof would be 
found. Due less to fate than to pobr orgar 
nization^ a large proportipn of those who tra- 
velled on Friday spent the whole -night in 
search of accommodation. However, this is a 
minor point and should- not be over-stressed. 
What did reflect the ineffectiveness of the Mor- 
atorium’s goals was the sparsity of numbers. 
Something must be fundamentally wrong when 
a mere three thousand are mustered to the 
capital in an era regularly boasting demon- 
strations of fifteen thousand ' plus. In an age , 
of television, it is trfie, a demonstration, being 
more a symbolic event, a rehearsal for revolu- 
tion than revolution per se, can make its pres- 
ence felt to millipns instead of thousands; in- 
deed, no demonstration represents the emotions 
of its participants alone, but also speaks for 
those who fear to move onto the streets. Never- 
theless, the commercial print media take great 
delight in playing at the numbers gaime, and 
their little trick of forgetting about the odd few 
thousand here and there has been rendered 
somewhat futile at truly massive ' demon- 
strations. Here’s one lie you can detect on tele- 
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by HARRY COWEN 



vision. Alas, with not more than three ^thousand 
for an anti-Vietnam War march, you aren’t 
fooling too many. Could it be that the featured 
speakers’ list, including Tommy Douglas, 
Laurier LaPierre, and Dalton Camp, turned 
away more potential" demonstrators than it 
attracted? The political ambiguity of their po- 
sition was intensified by the presence of a glib 
master of ceremonies from ,CJAD radio who 
first of all made the whole affair sound like 
a Johnny Carson guest show, with an ‘,‘all kinds 
of people gathered together here today— it just 
^ows you, doesn’t it?” presentation, but who 
then made sure everyone knew just where he 
stood politically with his snide references to 
“the Reds” (Maoists) and their troublemaking. 
An indication that the march was posed as an 
abstraction and therefore endangered neither 
commercial nor .Governmental interests in Ot- 
tawa was that the police stayed off the streets 
(in how many buildings they lay skulking is 
another matter)— so too is the amazing plethora 
of “cameramen” who have never ventured in- 
side a newspaper office, let alone worked for 
one; they balanced on rooftops along the route, 
perched on fire escapes, clicking at almost any- 
one, and everyone, even Conservative adman 
Dalton Camp— whatever purpose they’ imagine 
his picture would serve in the files of CIA and 
. RCMP. For those of us whose eyes are unwit- 
tingly attuned to the armies of hard-helmeted, 
big-booted SS men sirened out onto the broad 
thoroughfare of Montreal at the slightet pin 
drop of “Quebec Libre” or “McGill Frahgais,” 
the sight of demonstrators being distantly ob- 
served by* a handful of long-coated cops, was 
strange. Naturally, a bunch of us waiting op- 
posite the American Embassy for the bus home 
after the rharch were inexplicably “movbd on” 
by a towering Pig who told us that we had 
indulged in “enough horseplay for one day.” 

So as to steer a clear course back to the 
discussion of issues; it is expedient to extrapo- 
late certain basic elements of the march. Most 
of the demonstrators were young students, al- 
though there were a few middle-aged and el- 
derly ladies. More significant, the banners 
ranged from “Voice of Women Vigil For 
Peace” to “Escalate People’s War” (the 
Maoists’ slogan). The Maoists’ huge red flags 
and portraits of Mao were especially promi- 
nent, since no v, other groups were so" well 
equipped. Although they were not heading the 
' march at its commencement, by the time the 
line reached Parliament Hill they were at the 
front. Once the chanting began, it became' 
evident that there was a real division of per- 
spective among the marchers— a fundamental 
split, not a superficial series of variations on 
a theme. The cry of “we want peace” was never 
really taken up by all and sundry, and soon 
was countered with “escalate the people’s war” 
and “Vietnam aux Vietnamiennes”— a number 
of people adopted the latter slogans, besides 
the Maoists, until, assembled outside the Par- 
liament Buildings, the multitude of sights and 
sounds had dissolved into a rubric of point- 
counterpoint, PEACE-WAR. .Seeing as Dalton 
Camp has made such a point of damning the 
disturbances in the “peace demonstration,” and 
that the GBC television news on the Saturday 
evening produced its usual sloppy reporting 



(Tommy Douglas punches Maoist, Maoists 
disrupt, fists flying— and what of Vi^nam?, 
who?), it should be made explicit- that a peace 
denaonstration'in respect of the Vietnam War 
is not necessarily self-justifying. Mr. Gamp may 
perceive himself as “the only Conservative in 
Canada, by recent estimate, to take up a public 
position against the war in 'Vietnam, now th- 
oroughly conversant with the sentiment of 
Maoism” {Montreal Star,^ Thursday, 5 'March 
1970), and have p^ceived the demonstration 
as “an umbrella of red flags, unintelligible 
chants, dirges and other gibberish falling upon 
the ears,” but he hardly questions the currency 
of “peace”, (or do we assume that Camp cannot 
spe^ gibberisli?). 

When one calls for peace, is it “peace at any 
price?” Normally, peace in any imperialist sit- 
uation' is at the expense of the weaker, domin- 
ated power. Indeed, one can' say that peace 
reigns in South Africa, but we know that it 
is a peace imposed byjascism, which binds and 
gags all attempts to remove facial and' class 
inequality. The world is full of phony “peace” 
(or police) states, and ^hat is handed over in 
exchange is man’s humanity and basic rights 
to self-determination) The United States has 
been the aggressor in South East Asia from the 
moment' it replaced France and began its in- 
sidious process of “escalating” its “anti-Com- 
munist” war into North Vietnam, South Viet- 
nan^ and Laos. To gain ait idea of what this 
aggression has meant, we can use some perti- 
nent dat^. “By March 1969,” says -Noam 
Chomsky, “tfie total level of bombardment had 
reached 130,000 tons a month— nearly two 
Hiroshimas a week in South Vietnam and 
Laos; defenseless countries. And Melvin Laird’s 
projection for the next twelve to eighteen 
months was the same” {New York Review of 
Books, 1 January 1970). The turning of Viet- ' 
nam into “an automated murder machine’-’ had 
also resulted in “bomb craters beyond count- 
ing, the dead gray and black fields, forests that 
have been defoliated and scorched by napalm, 
land that has been plowed flat to' destroy Viet- ' 
Cong hiding places. And everywhere can'be seen 
the piles of ashes forming the outlines of huts 
and houses, td show where hainlets once stood” 
(Tom Buckley, New York Times M^^gozine, 23 
November 1969). /Despite the technological 
bombardments, the Vietnamese people have . 
been able to fight off the Americans. Since 1966 
■ the NLF has tightened its control over the main 
war zone, and the Vietcong, mingling freely 
with the 'people, are virtually unassailtible. 
Peasants, men and women, are playing an 
active role in the struggle against imperialist 
aggressipn, far more so than in the war against 
the French. It is only by all-out struggle that 
the Vietnamese can win real freedom for th- 
emselves. The calls for peace have risen to a ■ 
crescendo in the United States not out' of com-^ 
passion for the peasants of North Vietnam but 
because America’s own young boys are being 
sent home in wooden boxes. The US, however, 
cannot negotiate a peace without securing the 
presence of a pro-American government in Sai- 
gon hostile to Hanoi. At the same time, the 
NLF has been demanding since 1960 that a 
neutralized South Vietnam be governed by a 
. coalition in which they would have a fair re- 
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presentation. Said Bernard Fall in 1965, “One 
does not fight for eight long years, under the 
crushing weight of American armor, napalm, 
jet bombers and, finally, vomiting gasses, for 
the sheer joy of handing over what one fights 
for to some bureaucrat in Hanoi, merely on 
the say-so of a faraway party apparatus.” For 
^the Vietnamese and the NLF, that kind of 
peace is unwaiited, and only intensified war 
on their part will push out the US. They need 
active help in their struggle, but Canadians 
who call for “an end to the war,” “stop this 
suffering,” and “stop Canadian complicity” in 
the name of peace have misread the nature of 
US imperialism throughout the Third Worldi 
spurred on to dominate by a paranoid ahti- 
Communism. In this situation the rich man’s 
peace means the poor man’s war; as long as 
the US makes its presence felt in South-East 
Asia, there can be no self-determination for the 
Vietnamese; so long. as the gigantesque multi- , 
national corporations of the Western capitalist 
'nations see the people of the Third World as 
cheap labour markets, and the resources as land - 
to be plundered, then peace to the exploited 
seems an empty word. 

No longer can demonstrations or protest 



marches against an aggressor be conceived in 
such simple terms of “peace at ahy price” and 
“stop the bombing,” even though the latter is 
desirable. Which is the reason I view Dalton 
Camp’s following words as opportunism of the 
highest order: “I came here expecting to march 
under a Canadian flag", and no other flag. I 
came here to tali:e a stand, as a Conservative, 
against a war initiated by American liberals 

If he imagines that the Conservative has had 
no stake in the history of Western imperialism, 
or that Conservatives and Liberals' have 
differed fundamentally in their actions, then 
I^wonder from where his historical knowledge 
IS culled. Although the Maoists did take over 
the meeting, and generally created an air of 
havoc which must have confused participants 
more than it enlightened, the presence of other 
than flat “peace” sloganeers was a good thing, 
if only by- making the apolitical hippy stop in 
his tracks and argue his case. 

One final rejoinder. This was a McGill Mor- 
atorium, and no matter how idealistically mo- 
tivated, they might be, those who piled into 
the buses for Ottawa made the journey because 
they feel that to demonstrate atxording to one’s 



belief is better than to do nothing whatsoever. 
That is why I went. But unfortunately almost 
all were students. Where were the liberal Fa- 
culty of McGill, the men and women who daily 
articulate the basic principles of liberal thought 
to their students, especially those in the Social 
Sciences? As on other occasions (e.g. the anti- 
demonstration Montreal by-law; the “McGill 
in Quebec” teach-in)- most of them were no- 
where^ to be seen. Do they think these issues 
any the less worthy of their inimediate partici- 
pation-becduse they are initiated by students? 
Las^term the political science department 
passed a motion suggesting that its role as a 
professional body {sic) prevented it from taking 
a stand on any political issue! (This was in 
reference to Vietnam.) It was conceded, never- 
theless, that the indiyiduahgua individual had 
a right to make a stand. I must, say I have 
looked heard, and but for the odd exception, 
who is doing solid work “behind the scenes,” 
I have failed to -notice any of their faces at 
protest marches. Which is why I feaf that the 
McGill faculty, let along the Administration, - 
has hardly a liberal left in its ranks. 

Harry Cowen is a graduate student in Polidcal 
Science, McGill. ^ 



THAT BLOODY THING 



^ opinion by HARVEY MAYNE 



“The bloody thing is supposed to apply to all 
of us,'Tiot just the students.” (L. E. St. Pierre, 
Professor of Chemistry, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Rights and Responsibilities, 
McGill Daily, March 3, 1970.) 

The Committee on Rights and Responsibilities 
{sic) must have felt that anarchy was the only 
alternative to the recommendations in. its Re- 
port. After reading through a naive document 
which covers 18 columns of print in the Reporter, 
this is our main impression. Instead of a Bill 
of Rights, we have received a Criminal Code. 
Instead of exploring-^in depth the rights and 
r^ponsibilities in the university, our committee 
has drawn up a cynical list of fines, offences, 
and punishments. The only sections which 
claim to deal with R & R comprise a grand 
total of four columns out of 18. 

The Committee’s obfuscating assumption in 
the Introduction to this Report is completely 
outrageous: “It is assumed that this code of rights 
and responsibilities will be administered with com- 
'■passion and intelligence, and it is the intention of 
this bo(fy that, in the main, infractions of the code 
'will be handled so as to neutralize and correct situat- 
ions rather than^ to exact penalties" (their 'italics). 
Outrageously funny, if we regard the Report in 
the context of the poor university theatre put 
on by governing bodies such as Senate and the 
Arts and Science Faculty. Outrageously serious, 
if we see ourselves as the ihtended victims of 
the Report’s facetious recommendations. 

Even the R & R parts are not free from 
naviete. Section III, paragraph 3 of the chapter 
' entitled The Responsibilities of Members of the 
University Community reads: “the following ac- 
tions, or proven attempts or conspiracies [my 
italics] to commit such actions, shall constitute 
misconduct in any of the constituent parts of 
the University: ... 3. Failing to leave a univer- 
sity building or facility when asked to do so 
by a member of the university community who 
possesses the necessary authority and acting.in 



his official role and identifying himself as such; 
fmling to identify oneself when asked to do so 
by such a person; failing to comply with re- 
gualtions concerning buildings, residences an^ ^ 
specified areas of the Campus.” 

Who, in fact, possesses “the necessary au- 
thority”? The principal? Faculty members? A 
special prefect patrol assigned by the adminis- 
tration? Does that sullen little lady who patrols 
the women’s bathrooms in the Art^and Lea- 
cock building with such t^ligence, possess such 
authority? Do the Maclennan Library police? 
How will a person with such authority actually 
“identify himself as such”? What is ihcluded 
in the term “facility”? Staff-only bathrooms, 
perhaps? What, in Heaven’s name, are “con- 
spiracies”? Clearly the Report is leaving itself 
open to a wide variety of interpretations here. 
Very obscure this— very dangerous. • 

Section Ill’s list of peculiar offences goes on: 
“14. Conducting or expressing oneself in a 
manner which is lewd, obscene, indecent, or 
dangerous, judged in the context of the situa- - 
tion, when on university-owned or controlled 
property or at university-sponisored or super- 
vised functions. 15. Showing contempt for the 
judicial process being exercised at any time by 
the committee on discipline.” 

These are more obfuscations from our con- 
cerned R & R Committee. That any group 
of academics could ever have' come up with 
an offence as ridiculous as paragraph 14, mak^ 
us seriously wonder what we need a university 
for anyway. Paragraph 14 has its place in the ' 
criminal code of a reactionary fascist state. The 
Explanatory Note to number 14, that ‘It is 
not the intent of this provision to place undue 
limitations on activities having redeeming so- 
cial or aesthetic value,” is in keeping with the 
poor burlesque material provided in the Re- 
port. The purpose of including paragraph 15 
as a formal offence is questionable except as 
another attempt to suppress legitimate opposi- 
tion on campus. 



The comedy goes on. Our committee un- ' 
doubtedly had to suffer extreme intellectual, 
torture to come through with the judicious 
measures provided for-academic staff and stu- 
dents in Recommendations for Grievance Procedures. 

In order to have “an effective grievance proce- 
dure,” a student or teacher can 'climb up an 
ingeniously contrived appellate ladder. The 
student, for example, may appeal to the Chair- 
man of a dejiartmentj if that fails, to the D^n,; ' 
if that fails, to a Senate Grievance Committee, 
and so on. The non-academic staff, however, 
who up to now in the !^eport,.were assumed 
to be full-fledged members of the university ■ 
community, are sloughed off entirely: 

. Greivances, Non-Academic Staff: 

A member of the non-acadentic staff (whose v 
employment is not covered by a collective, 
labour agreement) may: 

a) First direct his complaint or grievance to 
his immediate supervisor. 

b) If (a) fails, the matter should be referred 
to the Director of Personnel. 

c) If (b) fails, the matter .should then be 
referred to the Vice-Principal, Adminis- 
tration. 

It is patently dishonest to call this method a 
“grievance procedure.” Aside from the large 
number of maintenance and clerical people 
employed at McGill, there 'are others who 
would suffer politically under this procedure. ' 
Doctors in the McGill Health Service, editors 
of tmiversjty journals (including this one), and 
librarians should be assured of adequate appeal 
procedures like anyone else. Otherwise, the 
slightest peep against the university adrhinis- 
tration could lead to almost immediate dis- 
missal. ’ " ' 

In the chapter of the Report entitled Code 
of Disciplinaiy Procedures, we get down to the 

real nitty-gritty of suppression. Section 1, para- 
graph 1 names' as “disciplinary officers” (an- 
other term which has been innoicently intro- 
duced, and then left unexplained) the princi- 
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pal, deans, wardens, and librarians. What this 
in fact does is legitimize once and for all the 
power up to now exercised by these people by 
some kind of divine right. If the university 
community is stupid enough to pass this section 
without question, then never again will anyone 
be able to seriously challenge the “illegitiiAacy 
of the imiversity administration.” The Com- 
mittee has clearly ventured into the realm of 
. university government in this section, and has 
thus stepped on the toes of .the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Continuing Review of 'tJniversity 
Government (CRUG). 

The remainder of the Report is, in large part, 
based upon the assumptions in Section 1. Let 
us examine some excellent examples of the New 
Justice outlined in the Report. 

If anything needed to epitomize the hilarious 
naivet6 of the committee, that is Section 3. ' 
Entitled ambiguously Administrative Suspension, 
it states in effect that one of the rulers men- 
tioned in Section 1 may summarily suspend 
a person from the university or throw him out 
of residence for “an act of misconduct.” Any 
pretence at establishing a fair Code of Disci- 
pline is belied by this section alone. In addition, 
it contradicts the “grievance procedures” out- 
lined above. To quote some of the best 'parts, 
“I. Every senior disciplinary officer may, with- 
out a hearing [my italics] subject to administra- 
tive suspension any member of the acadeniic 
staff or any student ... 2. Every residential 
disciplinary officer may, without a hearing [my 
italics], issue an administrative order excluding 
from Ms residence any student.” 

Section 8, The Laying of Charges, provides 
more support for university democracy. Para- 
graphy 1 of this section nonchalantly reads: 
“Disciplinary officers require no authorization 
in order to lay charges of misconduct against 
members of the academic staff or students.” 
However, in case we thought all was lost, 
“There shall be no app>eal from a decision of 
the subcommittee [of the proposed Committee 
on Discipline] authorizing the laying of a char- 
ge, but there shall be an appeal to Senate from 
.a decision refusing the laying of a charge” 
[paragraph 2]. 

There we have it— another example of how 
our rights and responsibilities will be safe- 
guarded. The Report also kindly provides in 



Section 9: The Committee on Discipline, that any 
decisions by the proposed Discipline Commit- 
tee are not, to put it in the clearest legalese, 
“final and executory” until Senate approves. 
As if this is all that were needed to allay the 
fears of concerned students and staff! But, to 
ensure that the Committee on Discipline does 
- not lose dignity, our rulers have also stipulated 
that Senate can only change the terms of the 
Committee’s decision by a two-thirds majority 
vote. 

Section 21 of the Code provides the punch- 
line: "Administration: 1. The Secretary of Senate 
and the Dean of Students shall keep a discipli- 
nary record in respect of each member of the 
academic staff and of each student respectively!’ 
Jlest assured, no one will see these records 
except “persons having a legitimate interest or 
duty to take communications of them.” 

Perhaps some enterprising student entrepre- 
neurial agency would find it profitable to open 
up a Blackmail Division. It could then, in the 
usual manner, consult the files of individuals 
convicted of criminal doings and offer to cover 
up the facts for a small fee. The University 
could get in ori the deal, too, by charging $10 
a name. After all, why should the criminals 
loose in our midst be a burden on university' 
funds? They must pay for their sins. 

All in all, the Report would be a suitable 
subject for a half-course in burlesque. Oh the 
other hand, there is no reason why it could 
not be studied by students in a tragedy class. 
If anyone wished to examine the tragic condi- 
tion of McGill University today, he might easi- 
ly do it through a study of the Report. 

There has been crying need for a body that 
would adequately set out the role and nature 
of the university. The Tripartite Commission 
tried to do this, but waffled. The committee 
on R & R didn’t even try. It accepted the status 
quo without question. 

An examination of rights and responsibilities 
in the university would have provided an ade- 
quate opportunity to study the whole operation 
of the university. The Committee did not take 
advantage of this opportunity. It even botched 
things up by retaining some of the worst aspects 
of the current Discipline Code. Administrative 
suspension is an infamous example. This- is a 
slap in the face of the CRUG people who are 



SENATE DOODLES ON 

Hoods approved, pleasures recorded 



A new type of McGill artist, the doodler, h^ 
been trained in Senate sessions. During the last 
meeting of this august body, several members 
were busily sketching away as their less creative 
colleagues attempted to debate important 
issues. One professor from the Faculty of Engi- 
neering offered to show the Reporter “a whole 
file of my doodles” he has collect^ over some 
time. Arrangements are now being made to 
•hold an exhibition of these works. 

Senate yawned to a halt at 6:27 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 11, in the Centennial Cen- 
tre Building of Macdonald College. In spite 
of the shortest agenda of the year, Senate did 
not fprego’ the opportunity of discussing every 
matter at length. The result: its 'quorum was 
lost at 6:00 p.m. For another half-hour. Sena- 
tors debated whether to hold another meeting 
a wak later, and tried to finish off the debate 
on a motion hy Mr. Chinloy. , 



Still, some things were accomplished. For 
example, the colours of hoods for graduation 
were approved. But, even here a controversy 
arose. Professor Waters said that it would be 
“psychologically a sorry show” if both the 
Bachelor of Laws and Bachelor ofCivil Law 
hoods had the same colour (black silk lined 
with French' grey silk and edged with white 
fur). Senate agreed that the matter could be 
further investigated by the Faculty of Law. 

Mr. Shapiro challenged the need of setting 
up a Joint Project Committee for the Mineral 
Exploration Research Institute (MERI) with the 
Board of Governors. “It should,” he said, “be 
Just a Committee- of Senate, unless we accept 
that MERI is directed towards the business 
community.” Vice-Principal Oliver explained 
that Board members would be involved be- 
cause the proposed Committee would have to 
look after various technical matters, including 
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worki"~ ,».iy nard to find a Just formula for 
university government. The Committee would 
have done us a slight service if it had Just 
explained the reasons for including items of this 
sort. Or, is it in too much of a hurry to get 
this “bloody thing” through Senate so that 
“disruptions” can be quashed in the future? 

The Report can only increase the dissension 
on campus which has been growing for the past 
several years. We have reached the point where 
even the Principal admits that any increase in 
dissension would seriously hamper norihal uni- 
versity operations. Clearly, the Report fails in ' 
its primary objective, “to establish and main- 
tain an environment conducive "to our needs 
as teachers and learners” [from the Introduc- 
tion]. The differences between teachers, 
learners, and others glare at us from the Re- 
port. 

On the one hand, for example, academic staff 
may exercise the option of having their cases 
tried before a Committee of Eight consisting 
of either (a) staff and student members of Sen- 
ate, (b) only staff members of Senate, and (c) 
six staff members and two student members. 
The student, on the other h^d, may exercise 
options (a) or (b) as above, or (c) four staff and 
four student members, lliis is yet another 
shocking cantradiction in the Report. If the 
whole of the university community is to have 
an equal opportunity ^fore the Code of Disci- 
pline, then why are some treated differently 
from others? This does not even account for ' 
the non-academic staff whose treatment is 
shameful; they can not be heard by any disci- 
pline committee. Vestiges of the ruler-police- 
subjects relationship in the university advocat-, 
ed by many reactionaries! 

Opposition to this ill-conceived document has 
been growing steadily on campus for several 
weeks. In the light -oLthis opposition, and of 
the misconceptions in the Report, Senate 
should refer this matter quickly to CRUG for 
thorough examination. There are simply too 
many inadequacies in the “bloody thing” for 
it to be approved at this time. Failure to take 
into account campus feeling will let loose a 
wave of mistrust and fear unparalleled in the 
history of McGill. 



by HARVEY MAYNE 



letters patent for MERI. Mr. Shapiro’s motion 
to seat two students on the committee was 
voted on three times before it was finally passed 
16-14. The first two votes had resulted in ties. 
The Principal described the process as “a vic- 
tory for attrition.” Senate passed the main 
motion to form the committee unanimously. 

The Report of the Faculty of Agriculture 
(regarding a new orientation for that Faculty) 
and the progress report of the Special Commit- 
tee on CEGEP were then removed from the 
agenda. 

Vice-Principal Oliver presented the 64th 
Report of the Academic Policy Committee. 
Senate approved Recommendation 1 of the 
Report, the report of the sub-committee on 
Diplomas (see Reporter, 21 November 1969) 
with minor amendments. 

Recommendation 2 of the Report to provide 
a new category of academic staff. Associates 

continued page 14 
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in Language Teaching, was referred back to 
the APC for re-examination. Vice-Principal 
Oliver explained category proposed than for 
the category of lecturer. Professor Bindra said 
that the title of “associate” should not be res- 
tricted to language departments. He explained 
that in his own department of Psychology there 
\vas a need for people of this type who could 
assist in the teaching of the introductory prin- 
cipales of a discipline. Professor Pederson dis- 
agreed and said he was “alarmed at people like 
this teaching introductory courses. These 
should be taught by the very best people.” 
Vice-Principal Oliver moved that Item 3 of 
the APC Report be adopted. This controversial 
item recommends the phasing-out of the Mod- 
em Greek Program, with the proviso that such 
a program could be reinstated as part of a 
Byzantine Studies Program. The main reasons 
for phasing out the MGP was that financial 
support from outside the^ univereity had been 
stopped in September 1969. However, the 
Vice-Principal conceded that a number of let- 
ters had been received from prominent 
members of the Greek community promising 
further support. The Principal read out a 
statement from Julius Grey who wrote that he 
was opposed to the phasing-out because “it 
would reduce our already modest language 
services to students; secondly, Greek is a major 
living language in this country and in this city 
. . . Instead of phasing out a modem language, 
we should think of expanding and teaching 
Japanese and possibly Portugese in the near 
future.” Mr. Shapiro complained that the uni- 
versity’s fund-raisers had “set their sights too 
low. As a result, we are now cutting out prog- 
rams for money reasons, instead of establishing 
priorities. We shouldn’t give up one of our 
gems.’-’ Reverend Johnston explained that a 
Report on the BSP would soon be presented 
to the Arts and Science Faculty and he moved 
to table Item 3 until that time. His motion 
was carried. 

Senate then passed a recommendation from 
the APC to award the Bachelor of Science in 
Architecture to fourth-year students in the Fa- 
culty of Architecture who complete the re- 
quired number of courses,' and who satisfy the 
requirement of two years of residence at the 
University. " 

With respect to the use of English or French 
dictionaries during examinations. Senate re- 
mained dissatished with the wording proposed 
by the APC. It then re-referred the matter back 
to that Committee for further examination. 
Several Senators had asked for clariBcation on 
the term “approved dictionary.” 



FRENCH 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

a profile ■■ 



The summer of 1970 marks the fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the McGill French Summer 
School. Prof. Lerfede, the Head of the school, 
expounds so enthusiastically upori the stan- 
dards of scholarship, visiting lecturers, related 
activities, and the students themselves, one 
suspects that he feels it is a school sans pareil— 
and there’s a very strong possibility he’s right. 
It is certainly one of the two best known French 
summer schools in North America; the other 
is Middlebury, Vermont, a school which spe- 
cializes in language courses for graduate stu- 



After adjournment. Senate recorded its plea- 
sure (unspecified) at the election of the new 
Chancellor, Professor D. O. Hebb. 

Mr. Chinloy then moved that 
WHEREAS The present admissions policy of 
McGill University provides no security of 
' university places for students from outside 
the Province of Quebec;- 
AND WHEREAS This insecurity will have se- 
vere long-run repercussions on enrolment at 
McGill from non-Quebec students, thereby 
destroying the cosmopolitan nature of Mc- 
Gill; 

BE IT RESOLVED That all McGill students 
from outside the Province of Quebec prra- 
ently enrolled in the College Equivalent 
Program be guaranteed a place in the pro- 
posed three-year University program, pro- 
vided that they obtain passing McGill 
grades. ' 

He said that the admissions policy will make 
it difficult for McGill to “hold onto its students 
and to attract students from the outside.” Mr. 
Chinloy proposed that the University make 
definite guarantees to students accepted to 
El from outside Quebec that they will be 
eventually promoted into U1 “with the only 
condition that they achieve a passing grade.” 
The Registrar explained that Professor Gunn 
of McGill’s Office of Research for Planing and 
Development (ORPAD) had shown that “there 
need not be a shortage of places. It would be 
possible to keep all students who had a passing 
^ade.” At this point, a mysterious female voice 
interrupted the proceedings through the loud- 
speaker system. “Would you please bring the 
games equipment up now,” it said. Senate did 
not heed this request, and continued its delib- 
erations. The Registrar pointed out that the 
university had also made a committment to 
students at Dawson College. These students 
had been advised to enter CEG^P there, and 
they were assured that they would not be dis- 
advantages two years later. He presented Doc- 
ument D-25 which contained a motion, similar 
to Mr. Chinloy’s, recently passed by the Uni- 
versity Admissions Committee: “The Commit- 
tee recommends . . . that admission to U-1 be 
guaranteed (on satisfactory promotion stand- 
ing, of course) to non-Qu6bec students who 
enter the 'McGill College Equivalent Program. 
This was the broad proposal; a narrower one, 
which would undoubtedly be easier to imple- 
ment this year, would be to guarantee U-1 
admission to non-Quebec Canadian students 
only.” Mr. Portner said he agreed with the 
latter motion, but wished to leave out the last 
sentence. Mr. Shapiro then repeated comments 



dents only. The McGill school also offers a wide 
variety of literature courses to both graduates 
and undergraduates. 

Although the summer school is independent 
of the French Department, the two nevertheless 
work in close contact. One third of the teachers 
in the summer school are on the faculty of the 
McGill French Department, another third are 
from France, and the remainder come from 
other Canadian and American Universities. 
There arc also two marking systems in the 
summer school. The original system used by 



he had made at least ten times before at previ- 
ous Senate meetings. He argued, as usual, 
about the “parochial effect” of the admissions 
policy and prophesied that “our present policies 
will lead us into oblivion.” Mr. Luchins then 
moved “that a// McGill students enrolled in' 
the College Equivalent Program be- guaranteed 
a place in the proposed three-year university 
program, provided that they obtain passing 
McGill grades.” This amendment was seconded 
by Rev. Johnston who said that it was “not 
moral to go back on what we decided l^t 
year.” 

Dr. Oliver then moved an amendment that 
would “reaffirm and guarantee that Quebec 
students who have been enrolled in McGill’s 
College Equivalent Program will be admitted 
if they have achieved , the same standards for 
promotion as McGill.” An argument took place 
about changing the word “same” in the 
amendment to “comparable” but the Vice- 
Principal’s wording was sustained.. The follow- 
ing exchange then took place; . 

The Principal: What does this commit us 
to? 

Vice-Principal Oliver: It commits us to a 
great deal of faith in Professor Gunn. . 

Some Senators: Oh! Oh! 

The' Principal: Gosh! 

The debate continued, while several members 
doodled on, and chatted amiably, among th- 
emselves. A prominent Dean approached the 
press table and said “You people should get 
fatigue pay.” One Senator, asked about the 
significance of his drawings, told the Reporter, 
'“I dbodle to stay awake.” 

At six o’clock, it was discovered that Senate 
had no quorum. Professor Sandiford suggested 
that Dean Stansbury should send a letter to 
McGill CEGEP students based upon Docu- 
ment 23, urging that “they shouldn’t have any 
fears.” Mr. Chinloy asserted that students will 
still not understand that document. Rev. Jay 
replied that “if they can’t understand the Re- 
port, they shouldn’t be admitted anywhere.” 
The principal said. the problem was “that 
we’ve guaranteed too much. We were waffling 
then as we are waffling now ... I wonder if 
we are making progress. ” (Groans of No! No! 
from Senators.) 

Mr. Shapiro commented that may students 
were leaving to go to Ontario “for security and 
to save a year of schooling.” It was then agreed 
that Senate hold another meeting at the regular 
time, a fortnight hence. At 6:27, Senate ad- 
journed. 



by DAPHNE STANFORD 



the school has been retained for all undergrad- 
uate courses. Recently, however, the summer 
school adopted the system used by the French 
Department to grade the M.A. students in 
order that the degrees, whether granted by the 
summer school, or by the French Department 
itself, be of equal value. 

Prof. LerSde is very definite in pointing out 
that the emphasis is not so much on courses 
as on the community life of a school' where 
students live and study together, and this situ- 
ation is dependent upon the condition that the 



'numbers be. kept small, by which he means 
enrollment should stay close to the 300 mark. 

Nearly two-thirds of last year’s 309 students 
came from the United States, the remainder 
from Caiiada and seventeen other countries. 
One half of the kudents were graduate stu- 
dents, the rest undergraduates. Arid in all some 
seventy courses were offered, thus enabling 
some dasses .to be as small as six. 

Actually, in the conversation classes for un- 
dergraduates no more thkn half-a-dozen stu- 
dents are allowed. And the success of these 
classes is retnarkable. No .doubt this is due in 
part;to> the size of the 'dasses, and to their 
frequency— an hour a day five days a week. 
This, naturally, is supplemented by the use of 
the French language at all times, either in or 
out of class, for the month and a half that the 
school is in session. However, credit must also 
be given to the ori^nality of .the conversation 
classes; many of these “classes” take place on 
a tour of Montreal, in a caf6 after an evening 
at tile theatre 'and even over- lunch or dinner 
in the homes of the professors. • ^ 

In order to maintain this atmosphere and 
quality of scholarship there will be no increase., 
in the number of students enrolled this sum- 
mer. There wiH, however, be a marked increase 
•in the number of visiting lecturers. Last year 
there were two visiting lecturers, a specialist 
in 19th and 20th century literature and a so- 
ciologist. Among the visiting professors this 
summer will be:. 

Serge Doubrovsky, of New York University..He 
will lecture on “Problems of Criticism” (stu- 
dents may register to audit this course if they 
do not wish to take it for credit). 

Nicolas Schoffer^ of the University of Paris, a 
specialist in prospective architecture and city 
planning, will speak oh spatio-dynamic art, 
illustrating His lecttires with film. 

The avant-garde art critic, Michel Ragon, will 
come, from France to lecture on architecture 
add painting. 

Maurice Descotes of the Facult6 des Lettres in 
Pau, France, will lecture on the I7th century. 
L’Abb6 Marc' Oraison, a psychoanalyst and 
doctor of theology and medicine, has agreed 
to speak, on .three topics: the religious problems 
of contemporary France, religion and psycho- 
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On a cliff over the sea a hundred feet-below 
I found this little place callecKHot Springs 
Lodge. Near Big Sur, it look^ like a good place 
to relax and find some groovy people. Actually 
I had my fill of groovy people-and just wanted 
.to move, anywhere, just to keep moving until 
I found the right place to.stdp. It Was the rarly- 
sixties, the •ehd 'bf the Bea.t movement when 
we all made a cult of being depressed as a 
^imulus to creativity like Goethe who carried 
a suicide dagger in his breast pocket until he 
was thirty. In the cedar dining room were all 
types, Los Angeles matrons like lumps of 
bleached driftwood,' some construction engi- 
neers from the bridge around the bend, and 
this cat at my^table who billed himself as a Joan 
Baez former lover. He was giving me a histoiy 
of the local culture. “Seelhose strange cats over 
there?” He pointed to a group across the room 
who Were the most beautiful pebple I had ever 



analysis, and the French contribution to_psy- 
choanalysis. 

Jean Meynaud, Honorary Secretary-General of • 
the Fondation National des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris, will lecture on political pressure 
groups and on a comparative study of political 
parties. He is also Director of Studies at the 
Ecolo Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris and 
has just completed four years as a visiting 
professor" at the University of Montreal. 

Marcel Rioux, a professor of sociology at the 
University of Montreal, will speak on the his-: 
torical and sociological evolution of Quebec, 
from its origins to the present day and on the 
problems of contemporary Quebec. 

Students play an active part in the organization 
of the school. Delegates are elected from both 
the graduate and undergraduate divisions, and 
six of these ^ permanent. (They remain in 
touch with the Secretariat of the summer 
school throughout the winter and also help to ' 
welcome new students when the school reopens 
the following summer.) 

The M.A. program itself was built through 
conversations with students and teachers of the 
French Department and the Summer School; 
the result— an, M.A. with thesis and an M.A. 
without thesis,-but with marking systems iden- 
tical in both schools. 

There is also an arrangement whereby pro- ” 
, spective M.A. students may spend a siimmer- 
on probation in the summer school. If their 
.grades are satisfactory fhey will then be admit- 
ted to M.A.1 in the French Department thfe 
following autumn without completing the 
qualifying year normally required of students 
whose academic qualification are not immedi- 
ately satisfactory for entry directly, into the 
M.A. program. 

Despite the strong emphasis on scholarship. 
Prof. Ler^de stresses: “We try to create a cul- 
tural center.” This is achieved by a copibina- 
tion of classical courses and activiti« reflecting 
the culture of France sind Quebec. Last summer 
seven courses on Quebec were offered, two on 
the undergraduate level. And. these courses 
were particularly popular with students from 
the United States. 

Although the summer school is basically for 
students whose first language is English, 



French-Ganadians are also taking an increasing 
interest in the school. In 1965 there were four 
French-speaking students; last summer there 
were fifty-nine,' and fifty-one of them were 
French Canadian. Most of these students were 
preparing M.A.’s. 

Aside from the usual classical courses, the 
unusual conversation classes and the increasing 
number of courses on Quebec, four French-lan- 
guage workshops are offered this summer. One 
is on set-building for the theatre. It was offered 
last year wd was so successful it is being re- 
peated. The others are on figurative painting, 
abstract painting and photography. All of 
which add to the relevance of the lang;uage 
being learne'd. Extra-curricular activities are 
also important. Last year there were tours of 
Montreal, dances, sing-alongs^and films; and 
musical evenings covering everything from me- 
dieval muric through Debussy, Berlioz, Mes- 
siaeq and others to ah evening ofj'chansons' 
qu6b6coises” with Georges Dor. 

All this still left room for ar^generous portion 
of French theatre, and the students themselves 
presented several productions, including 
“I’Amour m6decin” by Moli^. These plays 
were staged by the students in the summer 
school theatre courses in close cooperation with 
the theatre workshop students who built the 
sets and made the props and costumes. The 
professors, not to be left out, also presented 
“Fando et Lis” by Arrabal and, on the lighter, 
side, an evening of n\usic hall and varie^. 

For the students who survived this social 
whirl as well as' the seri^ of speakers on litera- 
ture, art, politics, sociology and the cinema 
(and perhaps found time to view some of the 
150 films, shorts, educational and' full-length 
feature^ shown during' the session) there was 
one more event which deserves a special men- 
tion: an exhibit of Quebec painters, ‘T)eux 
Cent Ans de Peinture Qu6b6coise.” The paint- 
ers represented included such well-known ar- 
tists as ' Paul-Emile Borduas, ' Cornelius 
Krieghoff, Jean-Paul Lemieux, Alfred Pellan, 
Jean-Paul Riopelle and sixty-three others. 

Plans for this' summer include a “Festival 
du Film Quebecois”’and a no less extensive 
choice of extracurricular activities. Prof. Ler^de 
also plans to add more courses^ to the seventy 
offered last year. 



' by STEVEN FREYGOOD 



seen. They were tall and sunburnt with long 
hair and ways of moving, that were expansive 
and relaxed: The men wore deerskin jackets 
and some kind of leather breeches. Their 
women were as proud and erect as the men 
and dressed in bright coloured .dresses’ that 
bung down to their feet. “Now dig man, those 
are cave people!. Like they live in caves-back 
in' the mountains. Like they grow .com and. 
grass but they don’t like take dmgs ma.n. They 
just sell the styff in the city to buy supplies. 
Like the cops don’t dig the scene blit even 
helicopters can’t spot the stuff between the rows 
of com. Like I don’t dig them man, they’re 
scary and like they aren’t civilised.” He shi- 
vered and I tried, to compare myself with this 
skinny, nervous, dirty, and generally repulsive 
guy as two civilised men. In fact we were two 
boys on the mn. “Like man7 1 knew this cat 
who tried to find the caves and he never came 



back. They don’t want anyone, to know where 
the caves are. Man, I’d really dig living on a 
commune!” I didn’t believe him. for a minute. 
Here I was escaping from a litrie town that 
doesn’t exist on any. map where sheep farms 
. and. small commutes lived side by side" and 
I knew him well. ' ] 

For a few weeks I’d been living in a commu- 
nal house in a R,edwood forest where all the 
Berkely. hippies seemed to live. In tl^e language 
then— 1962— a ^‘hippie” was a middle class kid 
who tried to grow a beard, talked jive, snapped 
his fingers a lot, and owned an expensive mo? 
torcycle or sports car. In other words, a phoney. 
The guy who ran the house was an unfrocked 
gynecologist who invented urine collection. de- 
vices for space mice. His tremendous build, 
long white hair, and grizzled beard made him 
look like God and besides he seemed to get a 
kick out of str^ghtening out wayward adoles- 
\ .continued page 16 
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cents. In fact they really ran the house, right 
down to a little five-year-old Jerry who t»ad 
literally joined forces with a local pack of Na- 
vajo dogs. No one seemed to care about the, 
house or the land so long as they could lie 
around, take drugs, and invent love affairs with 
as much complexity as their drug-crazed imag- 
inations could dream up. Occasionally the 
. members would band together to stand bail ^ 
for ^n unfortunate comrade. 

Those were my first impressions of what the 
admen like to call the back to the land move- 
ment— a vision of) strong, peaceful supermen 
living in a mysterious valley somewhere, or a 
nightmare farm where a lot of spoiled adoles- • 
cents held empty rituals to absurd gods and 
fought over a few caps of mescaline. 

While 'most Americans still speak of 
America’s anarchist heritage where the people 
lived on the land ungoverned except by the 
moral strength of its settlers, this heritage has 
, proved to be alnyth fostered by writers from ' 
Fenimore Cooper to Horatio Alger. In fact the 
land was taken by the exterminatioli of its 
native peoples and in its early stages ruled by 
a. series of land barons, petty dictators, and. 
self-proclaimed kings. Yet the myth has a 
, strength of its own and has given the people 
a conscience. For the most part anarchism has 
been effective as a personal philosophy rather 
than as a political movement yet the latter has 
taken the form of the establishing of a small 
communal settlements throughout the United 
>• Sates and Canada. Of these settlements the 
only successes have had a base in religious 
• belief. After all, vague socialist ideals are not 
sufficient to motivate a man in the tedium of 
everyday chores. He must believe in something 
larger than himself, something larger than the 
colony to sustain the ideals of communal living. 

Two notable examples of communal settle- 
ments are the Oneida colony and the Hutterite 
movement. The first was founded in 1842 in 



NEWS BRIEFS 

Convocations, Spring 1970 

Because of the increase in the number of gra- 
duating students in recent years, which has 
tended to make the annual Spring Convocation 
a too lengthy and impersonal affair, it has been 
decided this year to hold a series of small Con- 
vocations rather than one .large-xeremony. It 
is intended to make each ceremony more per- 
sonal, meaningful, and attractive and it is 
hoped that a larger proportion of the graduat- 
ing class will choose to attend. 

Parents, close relatives and other friends of * 
students are cordially invited to attend the 
Convocation for conferring degrees which par- 
ticularly interest them. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, June 1st, 2:30 p.m.: Education and 
Agriculture (including Graduate Students in 
these disciplines) at Macdonald College. 
Tuesday, June 2nd, 4:00 p.m.: Music and Di- 
vihity (including Graduate Students in these 
disciplines) in Redpath Hall. ^ 

At 10 a.m.: ^aw (including Graduate Students 
in Law) place to be announced. 

' -Wednesday, June 3rd, 10:00 a.m.: Manage- 
ment, Nursing and Physical and Occupational 
•Therapy (including Graduate Students in these 
disciplines) in the Th6&tre Maisonneuve, Place 
des Arts. 

At 4:00 p.m.: Dentisti^in Redpath Hall. 
Thursday, June 4th, 10:00 a.m.: Engineering 



Putney, Vermont by John Noyes, a student of 
theolo^ at Yale from which he was almost 
expelled for his belief that Christ came a second 
time in 70 A.D. to absolve Christians from the 
necessity of sinning. He preached (though de- 
prived of his licence) that God had a dual body, 
male and female, rejected formal marriage cer- 
emo'nies, prayer, religious -services; and obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. With their theology the 
commune members intertwined known theories 
of eugenics, renouncing old marriage vows and 
permanents bonds between partners. For law 
they substituted group opinion and instituted 
the practice of free criticism of one another in 
forms similar to. the American Encounter group 
and the Chinese commune. Although they were 
pros)serous, their neighbours, out of envy and 
moral indignation, forced the colony to move 
to Oneida (between Utica and Syracuse) where 
the prospered again and became famous for 
theii; silverware (known to collectors. as ‘‘Com- 
munity Plate”) until persecution and internal 
dissent forced them to disband. Noyes and 
somb of his followers came to Canada as so 
many refugees have since. Probably the Oneida 
community had a lot in common with the 
modern American commune in its rejection of 
puritan sternness and materialistic values.. 
Noyes wrote, “The rnarriage supper of 'the 
Lamb is a feast at which every dish- is free to 
every guest. In a holy community there is no 
more reason why sexual intercpurse should be 
restricted by law than eating and drinking 
should be.” Today lye f^nd the expression' of 
the values of simple communal living, holy 
communion, and. sexual freedom in such com- 
munes as Hog Farm and others, principally in 
California. 

The Huttefites, on the other hand, are strict- 
ly monogamous. Founded in Germany as far 
back as 1700 they practice the Christian com- 
munal life in which no man is paid wages but 
all share the goods of the community. On their 



and Architecture (including Graduate Students 
in these disciplines) in the TheStre Maison- 
neuve, Place des Arts. 

At 3:00 p.m.: Graduate Studies and Research 
(for Graduate Students exclusive of the disci- 
plines listed above) in the Theatre Maison- 
neuve, Place des Arts. 

Friday, June 5th, 10:00 a.m.: Arts, in the Salle 
Wilfrid Pelletier, Place des Arts. 

At 3:00 p.m.: Science, in the Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Plate des Arts. 

Friday, June 12th, 4:00 p.m.: Medicine, in 
Moyse Hall or still to be settled. 

Instructions and further details will be sent to 
each graduating student in April. The pass lists 
will be posted in University buil/iings and stu- 
dents will be sent individual notification as to 
whether or not they have qualified for their 
degrees. 

Academic Policy Committee 

The Academic Policy Committee approv^ the 
following measures in the name of Senate at 
its March 12 meeting: 

Major' in Jewish Studies: It is proposed that a 
Major in Jewish Studies be established to be 
constituted by seven Jewish Studies Program 
courses, including at least one Jewish language 
at the 300 level, with the expectation that at 
least one course will be chosen from each area 
within the Program, e.g. Hktory, Philosophy, 
and Religion. 

Department of Chemistry: The Department pro- 
poses to offer three undergraduate Chemistry 
courses during the summer, viz: Chemistry 202, 
Introductory Organic Chemistry (with labora- 



Brunderhofs or communal farms they share a 
dining hall and children are taken care of by 
the community. Although theypurchase mod- 
em farm machinery, they are, for the most part, 
self-sufficient which doesn’t help their public ' 
image and has' led to difficulties with the Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta governments. Their 
leaders are elected and one of the mainstays 
of their legal system is their belief that when 
a mle is widely violated the offenders shouldn’t 
be pjunished but the law should be changed 
to maintain the solidarity of the community. 
Though they cheerfully contribute to public 
charities they don’t trade with the outside 
world and refuse to defend, either their country 
of residence or themselves. Wisely, they also 
ensure that no colony contains more than k 
hundred settlers so that its closeness and 
warmth are preserved. Principal to their beliefs 
and the beliefs of many of the newer communes 
in America is that work and Worship are the 
same. It is this belief in (he value of actions 
and not the outcome of actions..|hat set anar- 
chists of all types apart from the rest of society. 

Unfortunately their strange appearance and . 
their self-sufficiency have resulted in prejudice ^ 
and government acts to confine them. Several 
years ago the Alberta government passed the 
Communal Property Act which prohibits the 
Hutterites from acquiring new colonies without 
a hearing from the Communal Property Board. 
The Board recommends to the Executive 
Council of the legislature which may approve - 
or reject their right to own land. Several protest . 
groups have fornied to have the law jKoved 
unconstitutipnal. From the history of Europe 
and North America in the last century we have 
learned that no government will, for very long, 
tolerate the existence of these small anarchist 
communes which by their peatefulness and 
their. refusal to participate in the mores and 
economy of the surrounding society, challenge 
the whole purpose of Government and Church. 



tory); Chemistry 203, Introductory Physical 
Chemistry; Chemistry 201, Inorganic Chemis- 
try. 

In addition the Department is prepared to 
oversee the giving of Biochemistry 301, Outline 
of Biochemistry. 

In all cases; the summer courses will be given 
in essentially the_same way, at the same level, 
and by some instructors as their regular-terni 
counterparts. 

The courses which would be open 'to all 
students admitted through the Faculty of Arts, 
and Science, but would especially be. open to 
high school teachers working on their degree 
M.Ed. (teaching Chemistry). 

While a realistic forecast of the popularity 
of such a program is not easy, the Department 
feels strongly that this program is essential to 
launch the High'NSchool teachers program 
which does not seem to attract students during . 
term time. This last point— service to teach- 
ers— will need to be considered especially when 
the budget for this summer school is to be 
discussed, A separate submission will be sent 
to the Dqan. 

j The summer program will be self-supporting,. 

it has'S total enrollment of 75 students, pther- 

wise, it will be cancelled. -v 

• 

McGill Engrineer elected Fellow of IEEE 

--Dr. G. W. Famell, Chairman of McGill’s De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic^ Engineers. 

The election, effective January 1, was an- 
nounced by the Board of Directors of the IEEE 
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which noted that Fellowship “conferred by 
invitation only, is the highest professional dis- 
tinction that can be awarded to a member of 
the IEEE.” > - 

Dr. Farnell was chosen for outstanding re- - 
' search in microwave optics and solid-state 
electronic. 

Gallon wins McConnell - 

Faculty of Music student Gordon J. Gallon has 
been awarded a McConnell ♦Memorial Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Gallon is in his first year of a Master’s 
degree course, specializing in composition with 
Dr. Bruce Mather. He was bom in Arvida, 
Quebec nnd received his Bachelor of Music 
degree from McGill. 




GORDON J. GALLON 

Woodrow Wilson Fellowships: 

21 wfoners, 9 honorable mentions 



McGill has'21 winners, or Woodrow Wilson 
Designates, in the annual Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship competition, thus attain- 
ing second pl^ce among Canadian universities, 
and fourth in the tota^ competition. There were 
1,153 Designates, chosen from 12,0000^ senior 
students nominated by their colleges and uni- 
versities. Of these 138 were Canadian. The 
University p^f Toronto led the field in both 
Canada and the US* with 34 Designates, fol- 
lowed by the University of Michigan with 26, 
and Harvard and City of New York with 25. 

Woodrow Wilson Designates: Barrett, Robert B., 
'Psychology; Carruthers, Ian R., Japanese 
'Drama; Cheh, John H., Economics; Chinloy, 
Peter T., Economics; Coleman, Patrick J., 
French Literature; Dinning, David G., French 
Language and Literature; Qrinstein, Geoffrey 
M., Physics; Hoffman, Kitty, English Litera- 
, ture; Krauthamnier, Charles I., Political 
Science; Laviolette, Diane, History; Lee, David 
L. Physics; Lucow, Wendy L., English Litera- 
ture; Moyal, Gabriel L., French Literature; 
Rajan, Vithal, Political Science; Shaffer, Mar- 
vin H., Economics; Sibalis, Michael D., Histo- 
ry; Spectof, Norman, Political Science; Stanis- 
lawski, Howard J., Political Science; Strathy, 
George R., Int’l. Politics ; Wiseman, Eric G., 
Chemistry; Zuker, Michael, Mathematics. 
Honorary Mention: Bellemare, Claudette, Politi- 
cal Science; Christensen, Peter M., Compara- 
tive Religion; Eliot, Jason, American History; 
George, Kenneth A., Political Science; Mar- 



chand, Claude F., Russian Studies; Remillard, 
Richard M., Int’l. Political Studies; Ross, Gra- 
ham R., Byzantine History; Smith, Ian R., 
Linguistics; Weinfeld, Morton Irwin, Econom- 
ics. 

Intensive French Spmmer Course 

The Intensive French Summer Courre for Mc- 
Gill staff will be held from June 1st to June 
23rd on the McGill Campus, Monday to Friday 
from 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Registrations will 
be accepted on a first<come, first-served basis, 
the total number enrolled not to exceed 150. 

The main aim of the course .is to improve 
effectively techniques in spoken French and to 
promote self-assurance in the language. Classes 
will be offered on Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced levels, with the exclusion ' of 
Beginners. Those registering in Elementary and 
Intermediate levels will have the choice of 2 
out of 3 subjects: Phonetics, Grammar and 
Functional (conversational) French. . " 

A team of highly competent and affable 
Instructors, skilled in breaking barriers of self- 
consciousness, a team well known to former 
participants in Staff French Courses, will be 
available this summer. 

For more details and financial terms please 
apply as soon as possible to Prof. T. Romer, 
Director of the Staff French Courses, Peterson 
Hall, R. 236, 3460 McTavish St., Montreal 
112— Tel: 392-4491, Monday to Friday 10 a.m. 
"to 1 p.m. 

DIx jours d’6t6 en fran^als 

Un cours suppldmentaire, tr& condens6, au 
niveau avanc6 exclusivement, sera offert du 26 
juin au 5 juillet au Mont St-Hilaire. II com- 
prendra 2 classes ne d6passant pas 10 inscrits 
chacune. Les candidats, appartenant au per- 
sonnel de I’Universite McGill, seront requs ^ 
la suite d’un petit examen d’admission. L^in- 
struction, comportant 6 heures par jour avec 
un total de 54 hepres, se limitera au frangais 
parl6.Logement au Domaine Gault, nourriture 
' et loijsirs, toujours en frangais, assur6s. 

Pour plus de d6tails et pour les conditions 
financi^res veuillez vous adresser sans tarder au 
Professeur T. Romer, Directeur des Cours de 
frangais pour le personnel de McGill, Peterson 
Hall, b. 236, 3460 rue McTavish, .Montreal 
110— T61: 392-4491 du lundi au vendredi de 
lOh. k Ih. 

Staff changes 

Leaves of Absence 

Divinity-: E. G. Jay, Professor and Dean for 
one ydar commencing January 1, 1971, on 
relinquishing Deanship. 

History: G. C. Bayley, Full Professor for one 
year commencing September 1, 1970, Tn order 
that he may accept a Killam Foundation 
grant to continue work on a book. 
Mathematics: D. A. Dawson, Assoc. Professor. 
To accept appointment as Visiting Professor 
at Carleton University to develop a graduate 
programme in Probability. - \ 

Meteorology: B. W. Bouville, Professor. For one 
year in order to continue research and to study 
French in France, Belgium and Switzerland. 
Philosophy: J. Robinson, Asst. Prof, ^or one 
year to accept an interesting ecclestiastical po- 
sition. 

Woodlot Management: A. R. G. Jones, Assoc. 
Professor. For one year in order to study and 
continue research in Europe. 

Resignations 

Education: O. M. Wright, Assistant Professor 
effective Aug. 31/70. 

English: Irving Massey, Professor effective June 
30, 1970. 

Classics: M. Hanifin, Assistant Professor effec- 
tive Aug. 31/70. 



Geography: T. R. Oke, Full Asst. Prof. Effec- 
tive June 30, 1970 to accept appointment at 
University of British Columbia. 

Mathematics: W. Kuyk, Full Assoc. Prof, 
effective June 30, 1970. ' 

Psychiatry': A; F. DeNicola, Part Asst. Prof, 
effective December 15, 1969, to return to Ar- 
gentina. 

Psychology: J. Nash, Part Asst. Prof, effective 
January 31, 1970 to accept an appointment in 
Hong Kong. 

Appointment to Professor 

Leonhard Scott Wolfe, B.Sc. (N.Z.), M.Sc. 
(N.Z.) Ph.D. (Cantab) M.D. (W. Ont.) to Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery, on permanent tenure, from June 
1,1970. 

Department of Mathematics: Ian G. Connell, 
B.Sc. (Man.), M.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D. (Mc^G.); 
Vanamali Seshardi, B.A. • (St. Xav.), M.A. 
^(Loyola Madras), Ph.D. (Oklahoma). 

Promotions or Changes in Status ^ 

History: H. S. Weiruoth, Asst. Prof. 
Mathematics: A. Joffe, Assoc. Prof, (part time). 
Department of Meteorology: P. Merilees to 
Associate— Professor. 

Hew Appointments 

Economics: H. Flakierski, Visiting Assoc. Prof?' 
Experimental Medicine: M. { Somma, Asst. 
Prof.; A..Lanthier, Visiting Prof^sor; J. M. 
Rojo-Ortega, Asst. Prof.; A..G. Fazekas, Asst. 
Prof.; T. Dansor, Assoc. Prof. 

■ Fine Arts: W. E. Mitchell, Asst. Prof.: D. T. 
Van Zanteh, Asst. Prof. 

Geography: P. D. Baird, Honorary Lecturer. 
Geology: W. H. MacLean, Asst. Prof. 
Mechanical Engineering: E. G. Poppleton, Vi- 
siting Assoc. Prof. 

Anthropology: R. Frucht, Visting Assoc. Pro- 
fessor. 

Medicine: J. E. Lennard-Jones, Visiting Pro- 
fessor. 

Ophthalmology: S. K. Luke, Assistant Profes- 
sor; J. M. Little, Assistant Professor. 

FEEDBACK 

£ ^ 

FEEDBACK WELCOMES OPINION FROM ITS READ- 
ERS. ON AND OFF CAMPUS. LETTERS SHOULD BE 
SHORT, MAXIMUM OF 500 WORDS. 



Authoritarianism in Spanish Depqrtment' 

' As a personal testimony I would like to give 
my opinion on the problems of the Spanish 
Department, sirice I am one of the persons 
involved, together with other colleagues, whose 
contracts also have not b^n renewed, without 
adequate reason. 

I came to McGill in 1968; directly from the. 
United States where I had been teaching spe- 
, cialized courses in.Spanish literature as a Ful- 
bright scholar and with the rank of Visiting 
Assistant Professor. I accepted the post of Lec- 
turer at McGill because at that time I planned 
to pursue my professional career in Canada. 
Nevertheless, I was soon surprised by the at- 
mosphere of isolation, fear, and authori- 
tarianism in the Spanish Department and I 
mentioned this to various colleagues during the 
past two years. 

Mrs. Harvey, the Chairman of the Spanish 
Department, stated in the McGill Daily that her 
policy -is to “improve the quality of the De- 
partment in connection with our new graduate 
program” (February 18). However, I doubt that 
she can achieve this because of her negative 
attitude with regard to dialogue and criticism 
and, alsb, her inability to foster'an atmosphere 
favourable to research and academic attain- 

continued page 18 
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ment. In 1969, for example, I published two 
articles in Archiwm (University of Oviedo, 
Spain) and Regisla de Occidente (Madrid), both 
outstanding journals. Mrs. Harvey, however, 
never made the slightest comment on either 
of these articles— riot even a simple criticism. 

During the current academifi. year, and as 
a consequence of the peculiar atmosphere pre- 
vailing in the Department, I suffered a nervous 
crisis, with the later complication of infectious 
hepatitis. I was therefore unable to begin my 
classes until January, in spite of pressure from 
the Chairman to start work early in October, 
which I was obliged to do for a couple of days, 
entailing serious risk not only to my own health 
(I was hospitalized immediately afterwaids) 
but also, to the health of 'my colleagues and 
students, considering the contagious character 
of hepatitis. 

In spite of these circumstances, jmd while 
I -was still in the hospital, I received a letter 
from Mrs. Harvey (December 3, 1969) in 
which, apart from certain deliberately inexact 
remarks intend^ to justify her action, she 
stated that my contract would not be renewed 
on account of my “apparent lack- of ability to 
Jeach” and also my “unhappiness in the De- 
partment.” While acknowledging my “th- ' 
orough and scholarly” research and my family 
iarity with “the literature and background of 
the 19th and 20th Centuries, which you were 
asked to teach,” she adds, “However, we need 
a good teacher as well as a scholar.” Her nega- 
tive assessment of my teaching app>ears to be 
based on a single visit paid to my class in 
elementary Spanish language early in the previ- 
ous academic year. During the current year, I 
would like to stress that from September to January 
I was unable to teach owing the serious illness. 

If I had been judged adversely, why, then, dfd 
she renew my contract following my first year’s 
service? Why, again, did she in April 1969 
support my application for a grant from McGill 
for research in Spain during the summer (the 
result of which is a book now in publication 
in Madrid)? 

Taking these facts into consideration, I str- 
ongly feel that the Chairman of the Spanish 
Department and the Administration have not 
acted fairly towards me. And I also believe . 
that, with respect to my ability as a teacher, 
the students have a better right to judge than 
Mrs. Harvey. In this connection I invite col- 
leagues and students to observe and assess my 
teaching performance at any time. 

Why should a Faculty member to unable to 
criticize certain aspects of the way in whic)i ^ 
his Department is run without incurring the 
loss of his job? Wh^ should not all colleagues 
of the Department be able to participate in 
the formation of its policies in a creative and 
democratic way? Authoritarianism, in Canada, 
Qu6bec, McGill, has no place in 1970 . . . The 
saddest part of all is that, if a solution is not 
found, the present— and long-standing-crisis in 
the Spanish Department will continue to dete- 
riorate even more, and I doubt this will benefit 
the student— who are the basis and justifica- 
tion of a university-^-or McGill itself. 

Laureano Bonet, Lecturer 
Department of Spanish 

Spanish inquisition 

In the Spanish Department Study Session or- 
ganized by the Spanish Students’ Association 
on Friday, March 13th, a number of students 
insistently .asked: “Why, have three Departinent 
members been told that their contracts are not 
going to be renewed?” , • 

I would like to ask several questions myself: 
Why did Mrs. Harvey, the Department Chair- 
man, refuse to discuss the issue of non-renewal 



of contracts? Why did Dean E.J. Stansbury of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science state that he 
had consulted with most of the Department 
about these cases, when subsequehrt questioning 
publicly showed that in two of the cases, no 
one admitted having any knowledge of the sub- 
ject whatsoever, and in the other one only two 
individuals laid any claim to knowing anything 
about the matter? 

These two f>eople publicly stated, - further, 
that my personal dossier in the confidential files 
of the Department had been thrown open for 
their perusal without my knowledge or that of 
other colleagues. If so, why? and by wiiose 
authority? Did these people play a consultative 
role in the Chairman’s deli^rations? in those 
of the Dean? If they did, by what procedure 
were they chosen and what criteria were fol- 
lowed in choosing them? Both these niembers 
have b^en in the Department for only two 
years, during the first of which I was absent 
on leave, while in the current year I was absent 
due to illness for several weeks of the. first term: 
hence they obviously rhad little or no peisonal 
knowledge of me. Both of them, Mr. Ouimette 
and Miss Martinez, hold the same rank as 
myself. 

Why did the Dean not consult with col- 
leagues familiar with me and my woi;k? Why 
did he not consult with the only full-time 
member of - the Department (other than the 
Chairman) who is superior to me in rank. Pro- 
fessor Julio Sanchez, a reputed and experienced 
academic? Why, with regard to the npn-rene- 
wal of Mrs. Janet Betanzos-Santos’ contract, 
did he not consult with Professor R.E. Henry, 
under whose immediate direction she has 
taUght for six years? Why were the students 
not consulted in either case? Why are they not 
allowed to ask questions now? Why has the 
Department Chairman consistently jefused to 
explain her reasons for giving me only ^ one- 
year contract in 1969-70, without prior discus- 
sion, after two three-year contracts? Why was 
I notified of this only on September 25th, 1969? 
Why has she not given me any explanation of 
my non-renewal of contract for the coming 
year? Why am I forced to turn to the CAUT 
in a search for justice? 

Why have so many Department members 
left over the past five years? 

Since the Dean publicly announced at the 
Study Session that the appointment of the 
present Chairman five years ago was an emer- 
gency measure, why have the activities of the 
Search Comnfiittee, and its composition, not 
been regul^ly and publicly announced in the 
Department, and why has it apparently hunted 
for a Chairman for the Department of Spanish 
Language- and Literature for four years without 
results? Is it normal to take so long to find 
a qualified Chairman for a Department? If not, 
what is wrong? The search methods employed? 
the condition of the Department? or both? or 
are there other factors involved? 

Why is a situation which wm Considered 
urgent five years ago not considered urgent 
now, when y^ridespread dissatisfaction among 
staff an(^i students has manifested itself publicly 
to the Dean? Why should it be necessary- to 
ask these questions at all? Will the proposed 
Agenda Committee come up with an agenda 
capable of answering any of them? ^ 

By the time this letter appears, we may know 
the answer at least to the last question. 

Manuel Betanzos-Santos, 
Assistant Professor, 

. Spanish Department 

Native rights 

I would like to take this ' opportunity of re- 
sponding to L.E. St. Pierre’s letter in iYin McGill 



Daily of March 13 called Canadize Culture Furriers 
' Can’/. In this letter L.E. St. Pierre calls atten- 
tion to certain remarks, made by this writer 
after his departure from the room where he 
and J. Grey were debating P. Ghinloy and 
myself on the proposed code of discipline. May 
I initially state that I was not responsible for 
L.E. St. Pierre’s previous commitments which 
necessitated his departure prior to the termina- 
tion of the debate. In addition I queried the 
chairman of the meeting two or three times 
during the question period in order to. deter- 
mine whether I might offer a remark. He in- 
■ formed me that the rules permitted each ques- 
tion to be answered by the person to whom 
it was directed. As none were directed at either^ 
member of the affirmative side, I was obliged 
to withhold any remarks until after the meeting 
was formally closed. No disrespect was intend- 
ed to L.E. St. Pierre. 

Now to the specifics of the comment I dicl 
offer. 4 did not state that L.E. St. Pierre had 
been disrespectful to some of the participants. 
I specifically stated that in my view he violated 
at ■ least two articles of the proposed code of 
discipline, 111(10) ahd 111(11) which read: 

- “Abusing any person^ so as to endanger his or 
her health or well being on university owned 
or controlled property, or .at any university 
sponsored or supervised function,” and “Show- 
ing disrespect for a person by reason of his race, 
creed, national origin, language, sex or colour.” 
I t^e the liberty here of paraphrasing L.E. St., 
Pierre-Chinloy, you’re a foieigner(pause) comr 
ing from a gentle- culture. You don’t have a 
right to tell the Canadians how to live. 
Noumoff is like. myself an American, and we 
Americans love to engage in missionary wor^. 
The only Canadian present is Julius Grey. L.E. 
St. Pierre then continued with the position 
expressed in the Daily to the effect that only 
Canadians have the right to determine the rules 
under which all of us are to live, with “we 
foreigners” relegated to a consultative role. 
Does Mr. Chinloy’s cultural background have 
any bearing whatsoever on the validity of his 
reasoned position? Does even the cultural 
background of L.E. St. Pierre have any rele- 

- vance to the validity of his position? It is solely 
within this context that I charged L.E. St. 
Pierre with “abuse” and “disrespect.” Hop- 
efully that which is distinctly Canadian will 

'not need the narrow fagade of paroc hiali s m. 
Cultural relativism is not an adequate rationale 
for either dominance or slavery. The University 
is the last institution in society where one could 
persuasively argue for native rights. 

S.J.. Noumoff, 
Professor, Political Science 

Review of University Government 

Since varipus comments -have been made, both 
in the McGill Reporter and the McGill Daily 
concerning the operation of the Senate Com- 
mittee for the Continuing Review of University 
Government, I wish to keep your readers in- 
formed of the progress made by this Commit- 
tee. Although the .-decision to form the Com- 
mittee was adopted, by Senate on September 
18, 1968 and a report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was tabled on December 18, 1968 con- 
cerning its composition, it was not until Jan- 
uary 11, 1969 that it was agreed that it should 
consist of four senators, four, governors, and four 
students. The Senate and the Board of Gover- 
nors had nominated their representatives, by ' 
April 24, 1969 and on April 28, 1969 the Stu- 
dents’ Society Was requested to name four 
'~jnembers to the Committee. No action was 
taken on this matter until the third week of 
October 1969, and the first full meeting'bf the 
Committee was held on the 10th November 



1969 under, the chairmanship of the Principal. 

We took as our first major task a review of 
different systems of university government, 
with particular reference to a study of the 
University of Toronto proposals for a unicam- 
eral body controlling all aspects of the univer- 
sity. We have considered various conceptual 
ideas of university structure and, meeting on 
a regular weekly basis, we -have studied the 
decision-making role of the Board of Governors 
and Senate; we have obtained written descrip- 
tions from senior administrators of McGill of 
their particular role in the present government; 
we have considered details of some aspects of 
decision-making within the university; and we 
have begun the' task of trying to define for the 
future where the responsibility for different 
kinds of decisions should rest. 

It has become clear to us that we have still 
a formidable amount of ground to cover if our 
recommendations are to be of use to the Uni- 
versity in planning its future configuration. We 
will be interviewing a number of senior admin- 
istrators between now and April 20fh and 
would hope, in addition, that members of fa- 
culty and students will send ih any suggestions 
they may have for us before that date. These 
submissions do not have to be sent as a'formal 
brief, but we would welcome any suggestions, 
even those consisting of only one or two para- 
graphs, which would be helpful to us in making 
sure that we<have received a broad spectrum 
of opinion and drawn upon the experience, 
both favourable and urffayourable, of a large 
number of members of the University. 

David V. Bates, M.D. Chairman 
Committee for the Continuing-Review 
'of University Government 

Snowmobiles on the Gault Estate 

I would like to register my protest to the con- 
tinued presence of snowmobiles on the Gault 
Estate. l3espite recent, statements {McGill Daily, 
23 February 1970) that stricter controls were 
being introduced for the property, and despite 
a sign at the outer parting lot prohibiting 
snowmobiles, I encountered no less than seven 
Skidoos on a recent weekend walk; Apparently 
the Buildings and Grounds Office is unwilling 
to take any further measures than the place- 
ment of an obviously’ ineffective sign to control 
this bane to wildlife and man alike. Judging 
also from the high incidence of snowmobile 
tracks on the trails, I would conclude that ,my 
experience wzis not an isolated one. 

Surely it would take but a slight additional 
effort by the Estate staff to halt such blatant 
transgressions. Let us hope it sees fit tC» do so 
before this lovely piece of land goes the way 
of so-much else in this country. 

' Kenneth Loilden, 

Blumer and MSEA Ph.D.ll 

This letter is in reply to Ronald Blumer’s letter 
to the Editor in the McGilL Daily of 13 March 
1970. 

The Godard film,- Sympathy for the Devih star- 
ring' the Rolling Stones, is being jointly and 
cooperatively sponsored by groups at Univer- 
sit6 de Montreal, Loyola College, as well as' 
the “young capitalists” of logos, the Festival 
of Arts at Sir George; and the Film Society 
at Dawson College as well as MSEA. I say 
cooperatively for we are sharing costs as well 
as revenues so that there will be no competition 
among us, and no one sponsor will gain from 
another’s loss. 

Originally,, the distributor wanted us to 
charge anywhere upward of $1.50 per show, 
for every show, charging $2.00 for non-students. 
We compromised. We then each tried to sched- 
ule as many early shows as possible. j\t McGill, 




His Satanic Majesty in recording session; filmed by 
Jean-Luc Godard, with the other Stones, for his 
film Sympathy for the Devil, showing the 20 and 
21 March; see this page for det^iis. 



I was able to obtajn L132 for two extra shows' 
on Friday and Saturday. As a result, the admis- 
sion for five of our 'eight shows at McGill is 
only $1.00. Of the total of 29 shows for the.eight 
days which the film is in Montreal (March 
16-23), at only eight of them is the admission 
$1.50-the rest (21) are only $1.00. 

Back to Mr. Blumer, for just a moment. If 
he is sincerely interested in the student body, 
as he claims to be, why the hell didn’t he let 
me know the distributor had already spoken 
to him? He apparently knew that the distribu- 
tor was .spealdng to me! I’m sure he has more 
experience than myself with these matters, per- 
haps coopjcratively we might have kept all the 
prices at $1.00— or does his .interest lie only in 
discrediting MSEA? 

Barry Breger 
MSEA 



EVENTS 



MARCH 2p TO APRIL 3 



Send notices of coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowep, information 
Office, Administration Building, Room 633, McGill 
(392-5301 , -5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the Issue in which the notice is to appear. 



FRIDAY— 20 



BOTANY SEMINAR: Speaker: Dr. Peter G. Hol- 
land, Geography Department. Topic: Plant 
Patterns and Seasonal Changes in Deciduous 
Forests on Mont St. Hilare. 4:00 p.m.. Room 
W4/12 (Botany Seminar Room), Stewart Biol- 
ogy Bldg. 

COLLOQPIUM ON EXACT PHILOSOPHY: Speaker: 
Prof. Harry Beatty (McGill). Topic: Recent 
Results in Social Decision Theory. 4:00 p.m., 
2nd floor, 3479 Peel St. 

TEACH-IN (cont’d): Sociology Student Union 
and Political Science Association. Topic: Intel- 
lectual and Economic Imperialism in Canada 
- and Quebec. Speakers: Critical sociologists and 
academics from Simon Fraser, Berkeley, U. ’'de 
M., Dalhousie, Carlton, and McGill. 9 to 5 in-. 
•Union Ballroom. 

THEARTICULATION: A Festival of Drama and 
Film sponsored by the English Department of 
McGill University continues. 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. 
Sandwich lunch with visiting professional 
Actors. Please bring your own sandwiches. 
Common Room, Leacock 821. 8:30 p.m. “At 
the Hawks’ Well” by W.B. Yeats presented by 
Group 6 and The Closing Dance of “Ha- 
goromo’l presented by Dr. and ^rs. Sakai^ 
B23-24, Union Building. 

NEW GODARD FILM: Sympathy for the Devil pre- 
sented by the McGill Student Entrepreneurial 
Agencies Inc. in conjunction with logos and 
various groups at the U. of M., SGWU, Daw- 
son College, and Loyola College. Today and 
tomorrow. Room 132, Leacock Building. Shows 
at'4:30, 7:00 and 9:30 p.m. Admission $1.50.-^ 

INTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR: Centre for Dev- 
eloping-Area Studies. Speaker: Professor G.K. 
Helleiner, Departnient of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto. Topic: Tanzanian Ex- 
perience with Peasant Agricultural Develop- 
ment. 2-4 p.m. in Leacock Council Room (820). 

PLAY: The National Theatre School present 
Ivanov, by Tchekhov at 8:30 p.m., March 20 
and 21, 1182 St. Laurent. 





Coming Events /from page 19^ 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE OF High School, direct- 
ed by Fredrick Wiseman, whose Follies 

and. Hospital make him the US’s leading docu- 
mentary film-maker. Presented by the School 
for Graduate Nurses. 8:00 p.m., L^cock Audi- 
torium. Admission free. 



to -be announced. 5:00 p.m.— 6:00 p.m. in the 
Amphitheatre. . 

SEMINAR: Department of History and Philoso- 
phy^ of ' Education, Faculty of Education. 
Speaker: Dr. David Lawson. Topic': Sylvia 
Plath’s Poetry of Schizophrenia. 6:30. p.m., 
M027, (Main Building) Macdonald College. 

SEMINAR; Mortar, Bdard to Bricklaying: The 
Gap Between Teaching and Practice. Sjidnr 
sored by Social Service Department, Allan 
Memorial Institute, McGUl School of Social 
WorL Speaker: Dr. Viyian Rakoff, Assoc. Prof, 
and Diiwtor of Psychiatric Education, U. of 
T. . Topic: The Expanding Consulting 

Chamber: Medicine and Psy^iatry ih the 
Community. 8:30 p.m.. Room Sl-4, Stewart 
Biological Bldg, 1205 McGregor. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL RLM: A juxtaposition, 
Cinemuse 11 presented by MOFA in conj^c- 
tion with the underground film centre. Show- 
ing four films commencing at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Lecture Hall, MOFA 1379 Sherbrooke St. 
West. Admission: Members and Students 75<t. 
Nonrmembers $1.00. 



Marquette U. Topic: UFO-Mania: A Chapter 
in the History of Science. 8:00 in Physics Audi- 
torium. 

TALK: Department of Economics. Speaker: 
Prof. Eugene Rotwein of Queens College, 
Queens, N.Y. will address t^e N.A. Studies 
Group on The Moral Value of Wealth in the 
Classical Economics. 3:30 p.m. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FILM: A juxtaposition. 
Cinemuse II presented by the MOFA in co- 
operation with the Underground Film Centre. 
Filins today include Chiett Andalou by Luis 
Bunuel and Entr’acte by Ren6 Clair. 8:00 p.m. 
in the Lteture Hall, 1379 Sherbrooke 'St. W. 
Members-' and Students 75<t. Non-members 
$ 1 . 00 . • ' ' - 



SATURDAY— 21 



THEARTICULATION: Final day. Conference, 
“Drama and the Personality.” Through discus- 
sion and techniijue demonstrations, medical 
scientists and theatre educators explore the role 
of Drama in human development. Sponsored 
by McGill and the National Theatre School. 
Sessions at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. At 9:00 p.m. 
“Happening Get-Together” Mixer to wind ’up 
Thearticulation. Common Room, Leacock 821. 



THURSDAY— 2 



MEETING: Senate Committee on Development, 
2:30 p.m.. Room 609, Administration Building. 



LECTURE: Loyola College. Topic: The Litera- 
ture of French Canada. Speaker: Professor 
Ethier-Blais of McGill. Vanier Auditorium. 
Loyola College. Time, to be announced. ^ 

MEETING: Faculty of Arts and Science Council, 
3:30 p.m., Leacock Council Room. ^ 

PANEL DISCUSSION. Genetics Pepartment 
Topic: Graduate Training— a hang-over from 
the past? Moderator, Prof. D.O. Hebb (Psy- 
chology). 2:00 p.m., Robm-S3/3, Stewart Biol- 
ogy Bldg. Interested persons are invited to 
attend. 



FRIDAY- 3 



BOTANY SEMINAR: Speaker: Dr. G.A. Yarron- 
^bn, Scarborough College, U. of T- .Topic: 
Comparative Autecology. 4:00 p.m. Room 
W4/12 (Botany Seminar Room), Stewart Biol- 
ogy Bldg. 

COLLOQUIUM ON EXACT PHILOSOPHY: Speaker: 
David Salt (McGill). Topic: Events. 4:00 p.m., 
2nd Floor, 3479 Peel.. 

POETRY READING: SGWU. Josel Oppenheimer 
reads at 9:00 p.m. in Room 651, Hall Building, 
SGWU. Admission free. 



^URSDAY— 26 



CONCERT: McGill Chamber Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Brott. 8:30 p.m. in Salle 

Claude Champagne. Info: 935-4955. 

♦ 

FILM: Cin6ma de repertoire. Showing 26 and 
27, Nazarin, directed by Luis Bunuel. Verdi, 
5380 Boul. St-Laurent. Tel: 277-4145. 

KieetinG: Senate Academic Policy Committee, 
2:30 p.m. in Room 609, Administration Build- 
ing. 

POLYMER THUPDAYS: Department of Chemis- 
try. Speaker: Dr. J.R. Knox, Avisum Corp. 
Marcus Hook, Penn. Topic: Application of 
Fundamental Mechanical Measurements on 
Polymers to. Practical Problems. 4:30 p.m.. 
Room 10, Otto Maass Chemistry Building. • 

TALK: Faculty of Divinity. Speaker: Prof. 
George W. Anderson, Old Testament Language 
and Literature, U. of Edinburgh. 11:00 a.m. 
in Divinity Hall. 



TUESDAY— 24 



LECTURES: Economics Dept, of Loyola. 2:00 
p.m. Speaker: Mr. Garfield Clack, Acting 
Head, Industrial Relations Research Division, 
Department of Labor, Ottawa. Topic: Indus-' 
trial Conflict in Society. Vanier Auditorium. 
8:00 p.m. Speaker: Visiting Lecturer Dr. Amos 
Wilder, Professor-Emeritus, Harvard Universi- 
ty. Topic: Contemporary Mythologies and 
Theological Renewal. Arranged by the Theol- 
ogy Department. Vanier Auditorium. 

GALA CONCERT; Montreal Symphony Or- 
chestra. Conductor: Franz-Paul Decker. Prog- 
ram: Bach, Passion according to St, Matthew (so- 
loists and chorus to be announced). 8:30 p.m., 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts. 

EXHIBITIONS OF ART: At MOFA to April 26th, 
De Daumier a Rouault, and Rodin and His Con- 
temporaries. 1379 Sherbrooke St. West. 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: McGill Women’s 
Associates meet to discuss Philip Roth’s book 
Portnoy’s Complaint. 8:00 p.m., 4897 Coronation 
Street. Info: 288-3968’ 
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TUESDAY— 31 



CONCERT: Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
March 31, April 1. Music Director r Franz-Paul 
Decker. 8:30 p.m., Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place 
des Arts. . ■ 



EDITORIAL POLICY 

The McGill Reporter has no editorial prejudice. 
It is open to contributions from anyone on any 
subject, and is responsible for presenting, con- 
currently or serially, , a balance between points 
of view. 



WEDNESDAYt^I 



MEETING: Council (Faculty of Arts and 

Science). 3:30 p.m.. Arts Council Room. 

• \ - 

SEMINAR: Speaker: Dr, Herbert Strean, Assoc. 
Prof. Rutgers U. Graduate School of Social 
Work, N.J. Topic: New Directions in Social 
Work. 8:30 p.m.. Room Sl/4, Stewart Biologi- 
cal Bldg., 1205 McGregor St. 

SIGMA XI LECTURE: Sponsored by Redpath 
Museum. Speaker: Dr. William Markowitz of 



WEDNESDAY— 25 



DEADLINES ^ 

Friday before the issue in Which the item is 
to appear. FEEDBACK deadline is Monday. 



MEETING: Senate, 2:20 p.m., Leacock Council 
Room. 

LECTURE: Montreal Neurological Society. 
Speaker: Dr. Charles Drake, Department of 
Neurosurgery, U. of Western Ontario. Topic 
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